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GUIDE TO CONTENTS OF THIS GSSUE 


Plan highest dam in the world..... 
Proposed Boulder canyon dam between Ari- 
zona and Nevada would be 550 feet high, 200 


feet more than the Arrowrock, Idaho, dam. 


Clean woolens before storing....... 
Moths simply love to dwell all summer amidst 
dirty and greasy woolens. Don’t give ’em a 
chance. 
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What’s-wrong pictures... 
A superfluous glove; Poor Atlas; If Roosevelt 
only knew; Unlucky dice; Only a decimal 
point ; Some real estate butts; Another graphi- 
citis epidemic. 


When birdies sing in the spring 
Some choice bits of poetry are given here to the 
world for the first and last time. 


Around the world in record time... . 
Two men start from New York to out-Verne 
the prophetic Jules by using boat, train and 
air plane. 


Who are our most prominent women? 
Here you have the outstanding woman in each 
state of the Union. 


When Nat Turner led rebellion 


Those polar expeditions 
The process of overcoming nature’s barriers 
at the top of the world is a long one but with 
each visit to the pole the way is made easier 
for future explorations. 
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Some new stamp issues.......... 
Collectors are kept on the hump trying to make 
their albums complete. 


The overland pony express....... 
It was founded 66 years ago and covered a bis 


tance of 2000 miles. 
Oh, dear; earth can’t hold us all 


W hat will we do three generations hence when 
it is estimated there will be two billion persons 
more than the earth can support? 
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Old superstitions stilbrith ts. a i: 


Are you superstitious? Hay are some KS 

not know—add ’em to yo stg ayy 
What congress is NWS 
Want “Old Ironsides’s” figureheads. 


There were six in all; the navy department in- 
vites aid in locating those yet unfound. 
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Letters from our readers........... 
Aesculus hippocastanum, glabra and octan- 
dra; Mosquitoes that bite; Mayflower tradi- 
tion; Misleading census figures; Fiddle strings 
from catgut. 


In matters of health.......0...... 


Vitamin “D” in egg yolk; Serum for pneumo- 
nia; Pernicious anemia; Maternity deaths. 


More on evolution squabble......... 
Book of Genesis the only true account of ori- 
gin of man, say Southern baptists. 


What women have done in politics. . 
Incidentally, a few things they have not done. 


Farthest north coal supply......... 
Located at § pitzbergen it is Sweden’s only coal 
mine of any importance. 


New game to give you muscle...... 
The “ring wrestle” was “made in Germany.” 


Fixing window boxes for flowers... 
Pat SS ee ee re 


Cedar chest contained treasure; Belled buz- 
zard killed; Cowardice of a gunman. 


3000-year-old skeletons in Hawaii. . . 


Women’s overhead expenses 
Last year, it is said, the fair sex adorned them- 
selves with no less than $450,000,000 worthrof 
new headgear. 


Refinishing damaged floors......... 


You can do it yourself by using a little perspir- 








ation and elbow grease. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 








The girl threw her arms round the neck 
of the bridegroom-to-be. “Oh, Walter,” she 
said, “dad’s going to give us a check for a 
present!” 

“Good!” said Walter. “Then we'll have 
the wedding at noon instead of twoo’clock !” 

“But why, dear?” 

“The banks close at three!” 


Dunn—How is it you’ve lost your job? 
Were you tried and found wanting? 
Gunn—Yes—wanting more money. 
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Caller—I beg you, madam; don’t trouble 
to show me out, 

Hostess—It’s no trouble, I assure you; 
it’s a real pleasure—Paris Sans Gene. 


“Advertising sure pays. My wife lost her 
dog.” 

“And you got it back?” 

“Not only that, but we could have had 20 
dogs.” 


Traffic Cop—Why don’t you blow your 
horn at crossings? 

Motorist—Because every time I do all 
the girls step out to the curb. 


Editor—Where’s our weekly article on 
“How to Keep Well?” 

Assistant—The man who writes them is 
at home, sick in bed with a cold. 





Banker—Doctor, six months ago you ad- 
vised me to take up golf to get my mind 
off my work. 

Doctor—Yes. 

Banker—Well, for goodness sake pre- 
scribe something to get it back again. 





Visitor—I observe that these home own- 
ers each have their own particular way of 
trimming their trees. 


Citizen—Yes; the man who lives on the 
left is a hairdresser and the one on the 
right is a surgeon.—Paris Rire. 





There was a lull in the conversation at 
the club until one member asked another: 
“Are you married?” 

“No.” 

“That’s a pity. I was just going to ask 
you how your Wife was.” 


First Negro Gent—Boy, you is so thin you 
could close one eye and pass for a needle. 
Second Negro Gent—Don’t talk, big boy, 
you is so thin yo’ ma could feed you on 
grapejuice and use you for a tho’mometer. 


Giadys—He’s so romantic. Whenever he 
speaks to me he starts: “Fair lady!” 

Edward—Oh, that’s force of habit. He 
used to be a street car conductor. 





A colored woman, stout and mature, was 
waiting in the station to be met by rela- 
tives whose address she had forgotten, In 
the course of questions, the agent of the 


Travelers’ Aid Society casually inquired; 
“Have you come to the city for good?” 

An interval of silence followed, then the 
woman, bristling with indignation, replied 
emphatically, “I is here to tell you I come 
fo’ no bad puhpose.” 


Father (to small son who persists in slid- 
ing down the banisters)—Now, then, Bob- 
bie, if you slide down again I’ll spank you! 

Bobbie immediately starts to cry. 

Father (softening)—But if you don’t do 
it, I won’t spank you. 

Bobbie (between sobs)—But I’m going to 
do it, father—that’s the trouble. 


Wife (looking up from her newspaper) 
—It tells here about. a man giving his 
wife a $500 necklace. Nothing like that 
ever happens to me. 

Husband (looking up from his)—I was 
just reading about a man giving his wife a 
pair of black eyes. Nothing like that 
ever happens to you, either. 


Lady—Why have they let all the monkeys 
out of their cages? 

Zoo Attendant—Holiday, mum. This is 
Darwin’s birthday. 





Lovesick Dentist, pulling patient’s teeth— 
She loves me, she loves me not !—London 
Opinion. 


“Any part of the city for 50 cents,” yelled 
the taxi driver. 

“You can’t string me again,” retorted 
Silas. I bought the City Hall last week 
and they wouldn’t give it to me.” 


An English motorist was stopped by a 
policeman on account of poor lights. “Pll 
have to take your name, sir.” 

“John Smith,” was the reply. 

“Don’t try that on me, sir,” warned the 
manin blue. “I want your proper name and 
address.” 

“Then if you must have it, it’s William 
Shakespeare, Stratford-on-Avon.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the policeman, jot- 
ting it down. “Sorry to have troubled you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the motorist 
driving on. 


Old Uncle Eben Jones went into a life- 
insurance office and requested a policy. 

“Why, uncle,” said the president, “you are 
too old for us to take the risk. How old are 
you?” 

“Ninety-seven come next August,” said 
the old man, and added testily: “If you 
folks will take the trouble to look up your 
statistics, you'll find that mighty few men 
die after they’re-97. 


An old gentleman, watch in hand, stopped 
a passing instructor at a bathing pool. 

“Instructor,” he said, “what is the long- 
est time anybody ever stayed under water?” 

“Why, about five minutes, I guess,” said 
the instructor. 

“Then,” said the old gentleman, “there’s 
a fat business man over there in the deep 


. 


part of the pool who has broken all the 
records. I’ve been timing him. He’s been 
down over nine minutes now, and you can 
see for yourself, that he shows no signs of 
coming up yet.” 


Judge—What have you to say for your- 
self? . 

Prisoner—I say I wish I was in a place 
where there are no traffic cops. 

Judge—Granted, 30 days. 


“Say Bob,” asked an acquaintance, “why 
did the foreman sack you yesterday?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “a foreman is one 
who stands around and watches his men 
work.” 

“I know; but what’s that got to do 
with it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. 
thought I was the foreman!” 


People 


A tailor had a great desire to hear one 
of his patrons, a famous tenor, sing. So 
the tenor gave him tickets for a perform- 
ance of Tosca, and asked him the next 
day how he liked the show. 

“Oh, it was awful, simply awful,” replied 
the tailor. 

“Awful? How so?” asked the tenor. 

“Your coat,” the tailor groaned, ‘was too 
tight under the arms.” 


Uncle—George, what are you going to be 
when you grow up? 

George—I’m going to be a philanthropist, 
uncle. Those people always seem to have 
a lot of money. 


“My nephew, Lester Priddy, who is vis- 
iting at our house, is a poet,” said Farmer 
Fumblegate. 

“That so?” returned Farmer Bentover. 
“Won’t he work at all?” 


Little Alice—Aunt Jane, can I read those 
letters upstairs in your trunk? The ones 
tied with blue ribbons? 

Aunt Jane—No, but if you’re a good girl 
I’ll take you to the courthouse next week, 
and you can hear my lawyer read them. 


Housewife—I want a servant. She must 
be honest, industrious, clean and reliable. 

Employment Agent—You had better take 
four. You will possibly find those virtues 
among them. 


He—I tell you we can’t afford to sell the 
flivver and buy an expensive car! 

She—And I tell you we can’t afford not 
to! So there! 

















Two souls with but a shingle thought.— 
Fort Wayare Journal Gazette. 


Loquacious Barber (after a good half 
hour of it)—And what would you like on 
your hair, sir? 

Weary Customer—My hat—just as soon 
as you can manage it! 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


[he proposed Boulder dam between 
Arizona and Nevada is the latest move 
by the Southwest toward further con- 

ving the waters of the mighty Colo- 
rado river for irrigation purposes. The 
new enterprise also embodies a power 
project. It calls for a total expenditure 

*125,000,000—$41,500,000 for a dam, 
<41,500,000 for a power plant, $31,000,- 
yu for a drainage canal, and the rest to 
cover interest charges. 

(he “highest dam in the world” is 
planned for Boulder canyon. The great 
wall would rise 550 feet, or six feet un- 
der the height of the Washington monu- 

nt. Boulder canyon is but another 

me for Black canyon through which 
river rushes just after it turns from 
its western course through the Grand 
canyon to flow southward as a dividing 
for Arizona and Nevada. The site 
the proposed dam is only about 25 
es from the California state line. 
ecause of its tremendous volume, the 
lorado river is deemed excellent for 
dual role. Its swift current and 
iy falls give it 6,000,000 potential 
sepower which, as far as power de- 
d from “white coal” is concerned, 
kes it one of the most important 
rs in the western hemisphere. Be- 
s, the Colorado is favored with 
1y good sites for reservoirs and 
ver stations. But the great amount 
water furnished by the Colorado has 
g been a menace. The 


provide a reservoir to contain 26,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water. By “acre-foot” 


is meant enough water to cover one 
acre of ground to a uniform depth of 
one foot. This surplus flood water would 
be so regulated as to first be used for 
power and then for irrigation. 


The 





Architect’s sketch of proposed dam for the 
Susquehanna river that will furnish power 
to Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


water would be lifted 1700 feet and 
pumped far and wide. The dam would 
offer sufficient drop to generate 550,000 
horsepower as against 250,000 horse- 
power now developed by the great Wil- 
son dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala. Inci- 
dentally, provision is made for an all- 
American irrigation canal to serve the 
famous Imperial and Coachella valleys. 
This waterway would extend from the 
present Lugan dam, near Yuma, Ariz., to 
the southern California region, a dis- 
tance of approximately 60 miles. The 


measure, developed verbal duels be- 
tween Senator Johnson (Rep.) of Cali- 
fornia, advocate of the project, and 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.) of Arizona, 
leader of the objectors. . 

Senator Ashurst contends that the 
dam could never be made to pay for 
itself, that its existence would impair 
the water rights of other states and 
would sentence Arizona to obscurity by 
dooming 3,000,000 acres to desert. He 
favors development of the Colorado 
river, but argues that the Boulder dam 
would be too far down the river. He 
suggests Glen canyon and Bridge can- 
yon as more suitable sites for dams if 
they are to benefit Arizona. Further, he 
claims that Boulder dam could only be 
used to irrigate 200,000 acres in that 
state whereas dams located elsewhere 
could water 3,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Ashurst thinks that it is better to 
send water by gravity shorter distances 
than to pump it long distances. He 
points out that 97 per cent of Arizona is 
within the drainage area of the Colo- 
rado river basin as compared to two 
and one-half per cent of California and 
only one-half per cent of Nevada. Cali 
fornia, he declares, already has other 
sources of waterpower yet Boulder dam 
proposes to give it 37 per cent of its 
generated power. On the other hand, he 
claims that California refuses to share 
any of its own surplus power with Ari- 
zona. Senator Johnson finds satisfac- 

tion in the fact that the 





ct of its many floodsis * 
be seen on every hand. 
‘ origin of the Salton 
in southern Califor- 
for example, was be- 
ed settled when the 
orado river in 1905 
rllowed and refilled 
great sink. 
Various suggestions for 
ring and utilizing the . 
lorado’s flood waters 
ve agitated the South- 
t ever since the Civil 
The government 
spent about $2,500,000 
surveys of one kind or 
ther. The Boulder dam 
‘ was first proposed 
eral years ago by the 
5. reclamation service. 
Swing-Johnson bill 
w before congress has 
n indorsed by: Presi- 
t Cooldige, Secretary 


DAM 
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Boulder (Ariz.-Nev.) 
Arrowrock (Idaho) 

Hetch Hetchy (Cal.) 
Shoshone (Wyo.) 
Kenisco (N. Y.) 


Croton (N. Y.) 
Don Pedro (Cal.) 
Roosevelt (Ariz.) 
Dix (Ky.) 
Ashokan (N. Y.) 
Tieton (Wash.) 
Rimrock ( Wash.) 
Pathfinder (Nebr.-Wyo.) 
Wachusetts (Mass.) 
Davis (Vt.) 
Schoharie (N. Y.) 
Wilson (Ala.) 
Krishnaraja (India) 
Assouan (Egypt) 
Conowingo (Md.) 
Wichita (Tex.) 
Keokuk (Iowa) 
Makwar (Egypt) 


Some Big Dam Comparisons 


Built Height Length Gallons Cost 
year feet feet billions millions 


Boulder project would 
keep all the waters of the 
Colorado to this country, 
as attested by protests of 
Americans in Mexico who 


ceteneeeees 550° 1250 8500S 41% ~$ do not want to see their 
SII Bide 33) 18? BAY part of this supply cut off 
pisiitatoraihis cae 1910 330 200 150 2 The California senator 
fenisco (N. Y¥.) ...scesescecses 1915 307 1825 30 0=—s 15 holds that the impounded 
Elephant Butte (N. Mex.-Tex.). . aoa po Ly 860 - water could be used to ir- 
ess SS 35. 4 rigate 500,000 acres and 
Das whiniwn ea ica 1911 280 1125 5134 reclaim 400,000 acres in 
tee seeeeeesececenses 7 = an 1 a addition. He denies that 
$4 ARO bes weMene's ae r ’ any one state would be 
yriiitrssrss Bigg 309 yg C« 88 4% |b favored, but says the 
rs icanet 1909 218 432 350 2% benefits will be shared by 
Siguat aa ais Bldg 207 1500 2% at least six states. 
YS IIIS wt 82 200038 “The people are not 
SD etietas dak vl 1925 142 4600 50 asking the dam as a gift 
Salen ce ooen Bldg 124 8600 45 13 from the government,” 
eee ceecececeece ead to 6400 28217 he remarks, explaining 
<hbeokeaedeies TE Be that the treasury depart- 
Oy PR RIE 1913 53 4400 24 ment has arranged terms 
Pauidt saveodees Bldg 50 9200 110,000 43 which call for reimburse- 
ment within 50 years of 








the Interior Work and 
‘retary of Commerce Hoover. Mr. 
rk calls it “the most constructive and 
mediately necessary piece of legisla- 
n before the present congress.” Mr. 
over is especially interested because 
his campaign to put more American 
‘reams to work. The measure would 


Imperial valley now depends to a large 
extent on a part-Mexican canal. 
Naturally, an undertaking of such 
huge proportions as the Boulder project 
is not without its political phases. Hear- 
ings before the senate reclamations 
committee, which finally approved the 


the government money 
necessary. to lay out for the improve- 
ment. Sale of water and power to mu- 
nicipalities, he asserts, will more than 
pay this cost. He reports that Los An- 
geles, for example, is ready to enter into 
a contract that will help pay a large 
share of the expense. Besides, he esti- 
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mates that the development would save 
23,000,000 barrels of oil annually. In 
brief the benefits of the project are list- 
ed as follows: 

1, It will relieve a very serious and 
ever-present flood danger to the Im- 
perial valley as well as other sections 
along the lower river both in Arizona 
and California. Imperial valley occu- 
pies a sink or basin lying from 100 to 
350 feet below the bed of the river. It 
has no drainage outlet. Hence its flood- 
ing means its permanent destruction. 

2. It will end an intolerable situation, 
under. which the Imperial valley now 
secures its sole water supply from a 
canal running for many miles through 
Mexico, as well as make possible the 
reclamation of a large area of public 
lands lying around the rim of the pres- 
ent cultivated section in the valley. 

3. It will conserve flood waters of the 
river which in addition to providing for 
irrigation development will make it pos- 
sible for rapidly growing cities of south- 
ern California to secure a domestic 
water supply from the water thus saved, 

4. It will create a large amount of de- 
sirable hydroelectric power, making the 
project a financially feasible one. 

5. Construction of the dam in addi- 
tion to providing efficient flood control 
and making available the flood waters 
for irrigation and domestic uses will 
fully regulate the flow of the river. With 
its flow unregulated the river cannot be 
successfully used as a highway for com- 
merce; in its regulated form it will pro- 
vide a safe and dependable flow below 
the dam which can be used by power 
boats and other small craft. The reser- 
voir created by the dam will be the 
largest artificial lake in the United 
States and capable of successful navi- 
gation. 


TRIBULATIONS OF ILLINOIS 


What with continued gang killings in 
Chicago, periodic anti-Klan clashes in 
Herrin and rumors of graft and other 
forms of corruption, the “Prairie state” 








—Cartoon in Columbus Dispatch. 

“Out Where the (Wild and Woolly) West 

Begins” characterizes Illinois’s position in 
the crime news. 


finds itself considerably distressed. Not 
only has Illinois hurt its reputation but 
it is embarrassed in remedial action. 
Mayor Dever of Chicago, in addressing 
a state convention of women’s clubs, 
urged female voters to clean up state 
politics and in that way pave the way 
for better conditions. 

Investigation of crime conditions in 
Chicago has revealed many surprising 
things. A “pardon mill” is alleged 
whereby convicted persons find it easy 
to buy their liberty. Testimony was 
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heard that convicts were released from 
a state prison farm long enough for 
them to rob a bank and return in a 
state-owned auto. 

The recent slaying of a state prose- 

cutor by machine gun fire has aroused 
even Chicago citizens hardened to ordi- 
nary crimes, A local crime commission 
raised $500,000 to ferret out the daring 
gunmen. A raid on an underworld re- 
sort revealed a veritable fortress with 
machine gun accessories, dynamite, fire- 
arms and liquor. The house was pro- 
vided with secret panels and trapdoors 
to aid escape. 
-“The primary motive inspiring gangs 
appears to be indissolubly linked with 
illicit traffic in liquor,” Judge Brothers 
told a grand jury, adding: “If present 
conditions continue much longer with- 
out the stern and implacable hand of the 
law, a reign of terror will be upon us. 
Mob rule will prevail.” 


WHITE HOUSE COSTLY 


The upkeep of the White House has 
cost the taxpayers about $8,000,000. 
This is a treasury department estimate 
and does not include the original build- 
ing cost. The money was spent on 
care, repairs and refurnishing. The ex- 
ecutive mansion had to be rebuilt in 
1814 after the British burned it. Until 
that time it was of gray Virginia free- 
stone. The mansion now needs a new 
roof, the estimated cost of which is 
$500,000. 


WORLD RACE AGAINST TIME 

Boat, train and airplane will be used 
by Morris Titerington and John Gold- 
strom in an attempt to shorten the 
globe-girdling record. They sailed from 
New York at 4 p.m. May 19. They must 
be back in that city before four-fifths 
of a second after 1:35 p. m. June 24 if 
they are to establish a new record, The 
present record was set in 1913 by John 
Mears, newspaper man, who traveled 
around the world in 35 days, 21 hours, 
35 minutes and four-fifths of a second. 
He used boats and trains except one 
time when he resorted to a plane to 
a him to shore from a fog-bound 
ship. 

Titerington and Goldstrom hope to re- 
duce this record by employing airplanes 
whenever possible. From Plymouth, 
England, they plan air hops to Berlin, 
Moscow, Harbin and Yokohama. From 
Japan they will sail to America and 
again take the air in the final lap to 
New York. Titerington, an aeronautic 
engineer, invented the earth inductance 
compass used by the world fliers and 
by the Wilkins arctic expedition, Gold- 
strom is a writer and aviator. 

Jules Verne was laughed at in 1872 
when he wrote his famous story, 
“Around the World in 80 Days.” Now 
it is this record that is laughed at. 
Nellie Bly, newspaperwoman, in 1889 
made the trip in a little over 72 days. 
Twelve years later Charles Fitzmorris, 
Chicago schoolboy, beat this record by 
12 hours. In 1903 Henry Frederick cir- 
cled the globe in 54 days. Four years 
later Col. Campbell set a record of 40 
days. In 1911 Andre Jaeger-Schmidt 
lowered this to 39 days. Mears, holder 
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of the present record, spent less than 
$600 on his trip. ° 

Though Magellan is credited with be- 
ing the first man to circumnavigate the 
globe he was killed enroute. Del Cano 
was his chief officer and was in com- 
mand at the end of the 1519-1522 expe- 
dition. Drake was the first Englishman 
to sail around the world (1577-1580). 
Even the American world fliers con- 
sumed over five months on their epoch- 
making flight. 


REVIVE EVOLUTION SQUABBLE 


The Southern Baptist convention 
adopted a resolution declaring the Book 
of Genesis to be the only true account 








ada 


—Cartoon in Columbus Dispatch. 


Why waste precious time arguing over fine 
points when these things are nothing as 
eternity goes? 


of the origin of man. After considerable 
discussion, the Atlanta, Ga., board of 
education defeated a move to ban teach- 
ing of the theory of evolution in the 
city’s public schools. A mass-meeting 
held at Charlotte, N. C., for the purpose 
of inaugurating a state campaign to 
abolish all teachings at variance with 
the literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures adjourned after a stormy session. 

Tennessee’s anti-evolution law has a 
bearing on that state’s gubernatorial! 
race. Gov. Peay and State Treasurer 
McAlister, both candidates for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination, defend the statute. 
A similar law in Mississippi is being 
contested by the Civil Liberties Union. 
The Miller bill, relating to excusing pu- 
pils from schools for week-day religious 
instruction, and agitation for compul- 
sory Bible reading in the schools are 
factors in California politics. 

Congress studiously avoids considera- 
tion of any phase of the evolution con- 
troversy. Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
bur, an outspoken fundamentalist, is the 
only cabinet officer who has committed 
himself. The federal bureau of educa- 
tion has adopted a combination policy 
of “hands off” and “watchful waiting.’ 


MRS. BELMONT’S REVENGE 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont of New York is 
wealthy and therefore prominent so- 
cially. In 1896 she was divorced from 
the late William K. Vanderbilt. Now 
divorce is frowned on by the Episcopal 
church 6f which Mrs. Belmont is a com- 
municant. Several years’ ago, it is said, 
Bishop William T. Manning of New 
York, a foe of divorce, caused Mrs. 
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Belmont’s name to be stricken from the 
list of officers of the Trinity Sea Side 
Home for Children, a charitable institu- 
tion founded by Mrs. Belmont’s money. 
Mrs. Belmont bided her time. Recently 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, in which Bishop Manning is 
interested, asked Mrs. Belmont to con- 
tribute to the building fund. 

“Why this change on your part, dear 
Bishop?” inquired Mrs. Belmont, in re- 
ply without inclosure. “I am still a di- 
yvorced woman.” 





AVIATION GETS A BOOST 


The Bingham bill, designed to aid 
commercial aviation by attempting to 
regulate it, was signed by the president 
and so became a law. Though consider- 
ably amended by the senate, it yet car- 
ries the chief recommendations of the 
Morrow committee which investigated 
aviation conditions as a result of Col. 
Mitchell’s charges. The act officially 

cognizes the growing importance of 
the airplane and the dirigible apart from 
military use. 

Under its provisions control of air 
routes, licensing of pilots and personnel, 
registry of aircraft, air traffic, safe- 
guards etc. come under an assistant sec- 
retary of commerce. Heretofore com- 
mercial aviation in this country has 

en a “free-for-all” affair. 





\NOTHER POLITICAL **UPSET’’ 


Rep. Vare added to the season’s po- 
lilical surprises by capturing the three- 
cornered and bitterly fought contest 
for the Pennsylvania Republican nomi- 
nation for senator. He defeated Sen- 
tor Pepper, present incumbent and 
Coolidge favorite, by over 90,000 votes. 
Gov. Pinchot, indorsed by labor, ran 
third. Former Secretary of Labor Wil- 

| was unopposed for the Democratic 

atorial nomination. 

\ll three G. O. P. candidates are rated 

lionaries. Rumor that $5,000,000 was 

nt in4he contest—more money than 
iny other primary—resulted in the 
iate ordering a probe. 

epper’s defeat is regarded by many 

a rebuke for the president’s med- 
ing.” Many voters resented Mr. Cool- 
ige having Secretaries Mellon and Dav- 

invade the state to campaign in Pep- 

r’s behalf. Mellon, it is said, there 

ide his first and only political speech. 

th men announced that the result 

uld “be either an indorsement or a 

udiation of the Coolidge policies.” 


Vare’s stranglehold on Philadelphia 
re than made up for his opponents’ 
ins elsewhere. Pepper and Pinchot 
n as drys. Vare carried the banner 
beer and light wines. The wets her- 
| the outcome as another demonstra- 
yn against the 18th amendment. But 

‘ drys, like Pepper’s supporters, con- 

id that Vare won because Pinchot 
lit the vote that would ordinarily 
iave gone to Pepper. The combined 
epper-Pinchot vote would have beat- 
1 Vare. 

Pinchot refused to quit the race, say- 
ig that he had as much right to seek 
he nomination as the others. Both he 
nd Vare were vexed that the adminis- 
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tration should pick a favorite. The 
explanation is, of course, that Pepper 
is a’ “regular” and his retention was 
desired. Rivalry was so keen that there 
were charges and counter-charges of 
“dirty politics.” However, the ad- 
ministration has since made the best of 
things by agreeing to support Vare. 
Though a Republican nomination in 
the Keystone state is usually equiva- 
lent to election, the bitterness of the 





William Scott Vare 
late feud is welcomed by the Democrats 


as a golden opportunity. In the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial contest Judge Bon- 
niwell, wet candidate, barely nosed out 
Judge Shull. The Republican race for 
nomination for governor was also close. 
Despite Vare’s backing, Edward Beidle- 
man was defeated by John Fisher, Pep- 
per-Mellon protege. 

It is a coincidence, perhaps, that Vare 
and Frank Smith, nominated in Illinois, 
are opposed to the world court, while 
the men they defeated are court advo- 
cates. Incidentally, two anti-court sen- 
ators have been renominated—Watson 
and Robinson, both of Ind. 


END RAIL LABOR BOARD 

The railroad labor board, created in 
1920, was abolished by President Cool- 
idge signing the Watson-Parker bill 
which assigns these and other duties to 
an entirely new board consisting of 
five members drawing annual salaries 
of $12,000 a year each. The act also sets 
up interlocking conference groups to 
mediate disputes between railroads and 
employees. 

Though admitting that he personally 
favored some “more definite declaration 
for the protection of the public,” the 









the law by former Gov. Allen of Kans. 
and Western shippers, who fear that 
increased freight rates on agriculture 
may result. He pointed out that any 
rate increase must first be passed on by 
the interstate commerce commission. 
The president denies that the commis- 
sion’s powers are impaired by the new 
law. 





SMITH’S HAT GETS WET 


“Ratification of the 18th amendment 
by the New York legislature was a dis- 
honest ratification,” declared Gov. Smith 
of that state in indorsing the Karle- 
Phelps bill petitioning congress to modi- 
fy the dry law. Gov. Smith has long 
been an avowed wet, but certain con- 
stituents interpret his latest pronounce- 
ment as a definite bid for wet Demo- 
cratic leadership. The governor inti- 
mates that New York “may take the 
initiative to bring about modification” 
by making the liquor question a state’s 
rights issue. New York has long re- 
fused to assist prohibition enforcement, 
thereby putting the burden of that work 
on federal officials. 





SLAYER GASSED TO DEATH 


There is a little concrete chamber in 
the yard of the state prison at Carson 
City, Nev. It has two plate glass win- 
dows protected by a network of wire. 
The other day a group of men—and a 
woman, too—peered into this little pent- 
up space and saw poison gas snuff out 
the life of a convicted murderer. 


The man was seated in the middle of 
the chamber strapped to a big pine chair 
—big because the condemned was large 
of frame. He entered the stuffy little 
cell shortly before noon, when the out- 
side world was bathed in sunlight, The 
one and only heavy door of refrigerator- 
like proportions was slammed shut and 
elaborately sealed. 


On the outside a prison attendant, 
who drew the “lucky” straw, turned a 
valve. There was a hissing sound. 
Watchers saw whisps of smoke enter 
the sealed chamber. A burning stove 
therein made the hydrocyanic fumes 
volatile. The grayish vapors like so 
many curling fingers slowly enveloped 
the doomed man. To hurry his eternal 
sleep he was seen to take long and deep 
breaths. After the third breath his head 
fell forward. He appeared to be uncon- 





president was will- 





ing to abide by the 
decision of congress 
in voting the experi- 
ment. He thinks the 
new law _ possibly 
does not give ade- 
quate protection 
from collusion be- 
tween railroads and 
employees to boost 
wages at the ex- 
pense of shippers. 
Nor does he _ see 
where the new act 
better paves the 
way for arbitration 
than the old. But 
Mr. Coolidge an- 


§ 


swered criticism of 
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Putting gold leaf on the interior of an airship gas cell in the 


Goodyear-Zeppelin plant at Akron, Ohio. 
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scious. The body twitched for about 
two and one-half minutes before the 
law was appeased. 

However, the execution of Stanko 
Jukich was a distinct improvement over 
the putting to death by the same means 
of Gee Jon in 1924. The latter was the 
first person to suffer this new form of 
capital punishment original with Ne- 
vada. Nevada took care to use only 
aliens for the experiment. Originally 
three men awaited death by lethal gas. 
One went insane brooding his fate. The 
other, John Randolph, obtained an 11th 
hour commutation. His special chair, 
already set up in the death chamber, 
was taken out at the last minute. 

Jukich was a foreigner with few 
friends and little influence. In the final 
court of appeal Randolph was repre- 
sented by able counsel and presented 
a petition signed by a host of fellow 
Americans including the sentencing 
judge and prosecuting attorney. Ran- 
dolph had killed his 72-year-old mother. 
The pardons board reasoned that be- 
cause he did it in a drunken rage leni- 
ency should be shown. 

But Jukich, a giant Serbian, had no 
friendly petition. All that he offered 
was a crudely written and misspelled 
letter addressed to “Gentlemens.” Start- 
ing out with, “If you pleas only a few 
words as you haf my life in your hands.” 
He explained his crime. He was a hard- 
working copper miner. Following a 
custom of the land of his birth he en- 
tered into a marriage contract. For two 
years he turned over his earnings to the 
family of his betrothed. Then the girl 
told him she had never meant to marry 
him. He shot her. A note he left with 
the warden said briefly that if the judges 
knew how persons condemned to die by 
gas are terrified at the prospect less 
“humane” methods would be established, 


COL. WILLIAMS SENTENCED 


The loss of four numbers on the pro- 
motion list is all that Col. Alexander 
Williams of the marine corps will suf- 
fer as the result of his conviction of 
being drunk in the presence of Gen. But- 
ler, his superior officer. The sentence 
did not become public until Secretary 
Wilbur approved the findings of the 
naval court martial. As a result, Col. 
Williams drops from No. 18 to No. 22 
in the list of marine corps colonels eli- 
gible to promotion to brigadiers as va- 
cancies occur. He is also transferred 
from San Diego to recruiting duty at 
San Francisco. 


ASSAIL COOLIDGE DRY ORDER 


Deputizing state, county and local of- 
ficers as federal prohibition agents was 
authorized in an executive order issued 
at the White House. Recommended by 
Gen. Andrews, in charge of dry law en- 
forcement, it reads as follows: 

“In order that they. may more ef- 
ficiently function in the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act, any 
state, county or municipal officer may 
be appointed, at a normal rate of com- 
pensation, as prohibition officer at the 
treasury department to enforce the pro- 
visions of the national prohibition act. 
and acts supplemental thereto, in states 
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and territories, except in those states 
having constitutional or statutory pro- 
vision against state officers holding of- 
fice under the federal government.” 

The federal prohibition unit hopes 
‘by this means to tighten the screws on 
violators. It is thought that 10,000 such 
officers can be recruited. They would 
be put on the government payroll at a 
nominal salary of $1 a year. However, 
opposition is registered by many wets 
and drys and Democrats and Republi- 
cans who think the order is a violation 
of the state rights that Mr. Coolidge so 
ardently advocates. The question of the 
president’s authority to intervene has 
been raised in the senate. Wets say 
that Mr. Coolidge is trying to “shift re- 
sponsibility for failure of prohibition.” 
Some drys think the order will hamper 
present satisfactory enforcement in 
some states. 

The edict is puzzling to wets and drys 
alike in view of the president’s persist- 
ent refusal to take sides in the squab- 
ble. He has declined to commit himself 
on the general problem of prohibition 
other than to plead for law observance 
in general and register objection to pro- 
posals to use the navy for enforcement. 


STANFIELD LOSES IN OREGON 


The Oregon primary resulted in the 
defeat of another Republican senator— 
Robert Stanfield. He was beaten by 
Frederick Steiwer, lawyer and grain 
grower. Bert Haney, former member 
of the shipping board who refused to 
resign at the president’s request, de- 
feated Elton Watkins for the Democratic 
nomination. I. P. Patterson was nomi- 
nated by the Republicans for governor, 
and Gov. Walter Pierce by the Demo- 
crats. 

L. R. Sandblast, who ran for senator 
on a wet platform, was badly defeated, 
as was also the lone woman senatorial 
candidate—Mrs. Rose Barrett. They 
were among the eight Republican can- 
didates. Mrs. Louise Weher, a wet, op- 
posed Gov. Pierce. Senator Stanfield 
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This is the cartoon that won the $500 Pulit- 
zer “best cartoon” prize for 1925, “the deter- 
mining qualities being that the cartoon shall 
embady an idea made clearly apparent, shall 
show good drawing and striking pictorial 
effect and shall be helpful to some commend- 
able cause of public importance.” Even so, 
J. F. A. Pietsch, of Richmond, Va., a Path- 
finder reader, puts it in the “What’s Wrong” 
class. “The laws of Moses,” he says, “were on 
two tablets of stone, but were I, II and III on 
the first and the other seven on the second 


tablet, not five on each as the artist here. 


depicts them.” The cartoon is the work of D. 
R. Fitzpatrick and appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. It compares the simple laws of 
Moses and the multiplicity of today’s laws. 
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made his campaign on the ground that 
he “helped secure the largest appropria- 
tion in Oregon’s history.” A literacy 
test was applied to voters of that state 
for the first time. Oregon is normally 
Republican. 


GIVES MILLIONS TO CHARITY 


Sebastian Kresge, proprietor of a 
chain of five-and-10-cent stores, set 
aside $25,000,000 for philanthropic and 
educational purposes. The Kresge 
Foundation, formed two years ago by a 
gift of $2,000,000, is charged with dis- 
tributing the money. Mr. Kresge, a 
native of Pennsylvania, started his for- 
tune on a “shoestring” five-and-10-cen! 
store established at Memphis in 1897. 
For a time J. G. McCrory, also of chain 
store fame, was in partnership with 
him. Mr. Kresge now operates a $100, 
000,000 business. He is a Republican, «a 
Methodist and active in prohibition 
work. His home is in Detroit. 


News Notes 


Pershing Quits Hospital. Gen. Per- 
shing was discharged from Walter Reed 
hospital at Washington where he was 
undergoing treatment since his return 
from duty with the Tacna-Arica com- 
mission in South America. He is said to 
be much improved in health. He suf- 
fered from infections of the teeth. 

















President’s Veto. President Coolidge 
declined to approve a congress bill re- 
appointing Chester Rothwell a captain 
in the army. In this, the first executive 
veto of the current session, the presi- 
dent rapped interference in army al- 
fairs. Rothwell was dismissed from the 
service for inefficiency. 


Whittemore Guilty. Richard Whitte- 
more, sheik bandit, was found guilty of 
a Baltimore murder after a Buffalo jury 
failed to convict him of another murder. 
He was so enraged at his conviction that 
he spat in the face of his prosecutor. 


Florida Receiverships. The Fulford- 
by-the-Sea development in Florida went 
into the hands of receivers after Merle 
Tibbets, head of the venture, was ar- 
rested on a charge of using the mails to 
defraud. The Alba hotel at Palm Beach, 
said to have liabilities of $6,000,000, is 








involved in bankruptcy proceedings. 





New National Parks. The president 
signed the bill creating a new nationa! 
park in the Blue Ridge mountains of 
Virginia and another in the Great 
Smoky mountains of~North Carolina. 
The former consists of 520,000 acres and 
the other 700,000 acres. The states con- 
cerned have guaranteed all costs. 





Gary Optimistic. Business and labor 
conditions in America are as good as 
ever, Elbert Gary of the steel trust told 
the American Iron and Steel Institute at 
New York. He thinks wages are fair 
except in certain lines where they are 
“outrageous.” 


Odd McCarl Ruling. The government 
must spend $15,000 on a job it could 
have done for $5000, according to a rul- 
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ing by Comptroller-Gen. McCarl. The 
iow figure was the bid on a contract 
to erect a monument over the grave of 
‘ieut. John Fitch, Revolutionary hero 
and inventor. But in ordering the mon- 
ment congress so worded its bill that 
‘he larger sum must be expended. 


Lee Estate Divided. A legal fight be- 
tween Mrs. Robert E. Lee, widow of a 
grandson of the Confederate general, 
and Dr. George Bolling Lee of New 
York for possession of the Lee estate 
ended when Judge Brent at Fairfax, 
Va., divided the property equally be- 
tween the two contestants. 


Shoreham Ordered Closed. The fash- 
ionable old Shoreham hotel in Washing- 
ton, which went into receivership some 
time ago, was ordered closed for good. 
The property will be sold. 


Medals for Poor Athletes. Awards for 
weak contestants in sports was urged 
by Dr. Henry Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation who thinks that 
by rewarding effort rather than ability 
athletics would interest more than a 
favored few. 





War Records Open. The adjutant 
general’s records have been thrown 
open to inspection by accredited his- 
torians and writers. Over 660,000,000 
records are on file. . 


Packing Fraud Indictments. John 
Reilly, cattle buyer, and Thomas O’Don- 
nell, former employees of Swift and 
Co., were indicted by a federal grand 
jury at Chicago on a charge of substi- 
tuling inferior meat for meat of high 
quality in packing house sales. 


Decision Favored Horse. Judge Mc- 
Mahon at Washington declared illegal 
the capital city’s regulation barring 
horse-drawn vehicles from a certain 
fashionable street. 


Strikers Wreck Cars. Nine trolley 
cars were demolished by striking em- 
ployees of the Northern Ohio Power and 
ight Co. at Canton, Ohio. 





Farm for Women Prisoners. Atty.- 
Gen. Sergeant had the government buy 

‘) acres of land at Alderson, W. Va., 

; a site for the proposed work farm 
for federal women prisoners. 


Girl Had Liquor; Jailed. Convicted of 
joint possession of 50 gallons of liquor, 
Miss Virginia Dickerson of Henderson- 

lle, N. C., was sentenced at Danville, 
‘a., to three months in jail. Her male 

npanion received six months. 


Morgenthau Hits Treaty. The Lau- 
nne treaty is “a purposeless and hu- 
iliating surrender to a red-handed 

iithless military despotism,” declared 
enry Morgenthau in a letter to Sena- 
rs Borah and Swanson. He referred 
Turkey, where he once served as U. 
ambassador. 





Ritchie Boycott Defeated. The Mary- 
‘and and District of Columbia feder- 
tions of labor, in joint convention at 
Salisbury, Md., defeated resolutions ask- 
ng a political boycott against Gov. 
‘itchie of Md. because the latter fav- 
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ors prison contract labor and is opposed 
to the child labor amendment. After a 
wrangle and several resignations, the 
session went on record as opposing 


prison contract labor and indorsing the 
child labor ban. 


Freight Rate Fight. In asking the in- 
terstate commerce commission for per- 
mission to increase freight rates, West- 
ern railroads declared they were im- 
poverished. On the other hand, ship- 
pers argued that the lines are making 
money. 


Ford Plane Wrecked. The mail-carrier 
“Maiden Dearborn,” first of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s fleet of all-metal planes, was 
wrecked at Summit, Ill. A storm caused 





a forced landing and the ship nosed into 
the soft ground. Ross Kirkpatrick, 30- 
year-old pilot, was killed. He partici- 
pated in the New York to Alaska flight 
in 1920. 


Whist Expert Dead. A. R. Metcalfe, 
authority on whist, died suddenly in 
Chicago. He was 61 years old. 





Beauty Argument Fatal. An alterca- 
tion at Miami, Fla., over whether Geor- 
gia or Virginia had the prettiest girls 
ended in the death of E. W. Wells. Two 
men were held. 


Alien Selection Extended. The policy 
of selecting immigrants abroad has been 
extended to Germany, Norway and Den- 
mark. The system was already in ef- 
fect in England and Ireland. 


W.E. D. Stokes Dies. W. E. D. Stokes, 
74-year-old wealthy hotel owner who 
figured in many unsavory court actions, 
succumbed to pneumonia in New York. 


Mecklenburgers Celebrate. The fa- 
mous Mecklenburg declaration that pre- 
ceded the better-known declaration of 
independence was duly celebrated in 
North Carolina. A marker was unveiled 
at Charlotte to Capt. Jack who bore 
the Mecklenburg declaration to Phila- 
delphia. 


Edison’s Radio Debut. Thomas A. 
Edison, inventor, spoke over the radio 
for the first time in his life. It was at 
Atlantic City. All he said was: “I have 
never spoken over the radio before— 
good night!” He once announced that 
he would never speak via the air. 


Mrs. Langley Again Candidate. Mrs. 
John W. Langley of Kentucky, is again 
candidate for congress to succeed her 
husband, serving a prison term for con- 
viction of violating the dry law. She 
was defeated last fall. 


Question of Authority. Federal au- 
thority has the edge on New York state 
authority in water power developments 
at Niagara Falls, the federal power com- 








mission ruled. Former Secretary of 
State Hughes, as counsel for New York, 
urged that the state had primary 
authority. oa as 

Prison Pie Inquiry. A grand jury at 
Cleveland, Ohio, heard testimony to the 
effect that Sheriff Kohler made twice 
as much money selling pie to prisoners 
as he did in his official capacity. 


Gum for Sailors. The navy department 
removed its ban on sale of chewing 
gum on naval ships imposed in 1911. 
Admiral Fullam, now retired, urged its 
exclusion because the sailors chewed it 
in ranks. The Wrigley gum company, 


through Senator McKinley of Illinois, 


had the ban lifted. 


Daugherty Arraigned. Former Atty.- 
Gen. Daugherty was formally arraigned 
in New York federal court on indict- 
ment charging conspiracy to defraud 
the government. He was released on 
$5000 bail. Former Alien Property 
Custodian Miller, indicted with him, 
was too ill to appear. 


Confederate Reunion. Gen. M. D. 
Vance of Little Rock, Ark., was elected 
commander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans at the 36th annual 
eunion in Birmingham, Ala. Taps were 
sounded for 550 veterans of the gray 
who died last year. There was a parade 
and costume ball. 


Chapman’s Pal Sentenced. Walter 
Shean, whose testimony doomed the 
bandit Chapman, was sentenced at Hart- 
ford, Conn., to one to five years in pris- 
on. The penalty would have been heav- 
ier if Shean had not turned state’s evi- 
dence. 

German Warship Visits. The first 
German warship to enter an American 
port since the war put in at San Pedro, 
Cal. It was the training cruiser Ham- 
burg on a cruise with 100 German mid- 
shipmen. The Hamburg is the only 
surviving German participant of the 
battle of Jutland. 


Pickfords Part. Jack Pickford, screen 
star, and Marilyn Miller, actress, admit 
they have separated by mutual agree- 
ment. Both deny divorce is contem- 
plated. 





Sue Over Whiskers. The Colgate Co. 
made a humorous reference to Gen. 
Burnside’s “burnsides” in one of its ad- 
vertisements. Miss Ella Patterson of 
Milwaukee, a niece, took offense and is 
suing the company for $150,000 dam- 
ages. 


Word Quashes Indictment. Because 
the word “knowingly” was omitted 
from an indictment charging conspiracy 
to violate the neutrality laws, eight 
Mexican political refugees at San Anto- 
nio escaped prosecution. 





FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washnigton, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Box 
737, Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advt. 
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From Other Lands 





IRELAND 


Ship Splits Open Iceberg. Passengers 
of the California landing at London- 
derry told of striking an iceberg off the 
Newfoundland banks. The ship was 
steaming slowly through a fog and the 
blow was slanting, but the impact shook 
the ship and broke the iceberg in two. 


First Automobile Celebrated. The little 
town of Glentornan celebrated with the 
raising of flags the appearance in it of 
the first automobiles. While many towns 
in the British Isles are living still in the 
style of two or three centuries ago 
Glentornan felt pride in being a little 
behind all the others. 


——— 


Valera Forms New Party. The new 
political party organized by Eamonn De 
Valera, republican leader, is called the 
“Fianna Fail,” and its main purpose is 
to unite the people against the oath of 
allegiance to the crown. Many republi- 
cans elected to the dail eireann refuse to 
take their seats on account of the oath. 
De Valera recently disagreed with other 
republican leaders and withdrew from 
the organization. 


FRANCE 


Zita Loses Suit for Jewels. Zita, for- 
mer empress of Austria-Hungary, lost 
her suit at Paris against Joseph and 
Jacques Bienenfeld, jewelers, whom she 
charged with fraud in connection with 
the sale of the royal gems. The court 
held that she did not make out a case 
against them. 


Sea Flea Breaks Down. The flying 
boat of M. de Gasenko which darts over 
the water like a flying fish, and with 
which he planned to cross the Atlantic, 
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De Gasenko’s “Sea Flea” in which he plans 
to cross the ocean from France to Brazil. 








broke a propeller on its first trip. Leav- 
ing Marseilles for Barcelona, Spain, the 
“Sea Flea,” as he called it, had the acci- 
dent after two hours of skimming and 
was forced to land at the mouth of 
the Rhone. The propeller was splinter- 
ed in a heavy sea. He sent for a new 
one and expects to continue his planned 
flights. St 

U. S. Militiamen Pay Tribute. Military 
companies from Virginia and Connecti- 
cut, the Connecticut Footguards and the 
Richmond Blues, touring Europe gath- 
ered at the tomb of Lafayette at Paris 
to deposit a bronze memorial plaque. 
Thomas McKone of Connecticut deliv- 


ered an oration in the presence of Am- > 


bassador Herrick and Marquis de Cham- 
brun, a descendant of Lafayette. The 


Americans were dressed in the uniforms 
of Lafayette’s time. The soldiers were 
later received by President Doumergue 
at the Elysee palace. 


Three English Spies Sentenced. Three 
Englishmen arrested last December for 
espionage were sentenced by a Paris 
court to prison, one for three years and 
the others for two years each. They 
were convicted of trying to obtain se- 
cret documents about French naval and 
aviation stations. Two French women 
were involved, and they received sen- 
tences of six months each. 


Cecile Sorel Weds Count. Cecile Sor- 
el, France’s most famous actress since 
the death of Sarah Bernhardt, showed 
that in spite of her 50 years of age she 
has still enough charm to marry into the 
nobility. Her marriage to Compte de 
Segur of an old and distinguished family 
was a matter of interest for the whole 
nation. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Stop Traffic for King. Two automo- 
biles built especially for King George 
and Queen Mary are equipped with blue 
lights which blaze while the car is mov- 
ing, day or night. The lights are a sig- 
nal to traffic officers and all others to 
clear the streets and give the cars the 
right of way. 


Prince Drives Milk Truck. During the 
big strike at London the Prince of 
Wales drove a truck loaded with milk 
to one of the poorest districts of the city 
and aided in distributing the milk from 
house to house. The newspapers also 
praised his courage in going to the po- 
lice station in the tough Limehouse dis- 
trict and remaining for two hours. 


Coal Men Reject Plan. The govern- 
ment’s plan to settle the coal strike was 
emphatically rejected by the committee 
of miners who declared they could not 
submit to their men any proposal in- 
volving a reduction of wages. The mine 
owners also refused to accept the plan, 
so the status was again the same as be- 
fore the strike. The general strike, it 
Was announced, cost the government 
about $4,000,000, but it was said no ex- 
tra taxes would be called for. The cost 
to the nation was estimated at about 
$1,000,000,000. Premier Baldwin severe- 
ly reprimanded both mine owners and 
miners on their obstinate attitude and 
their incapacity to settle disputes in in- 
dustry. On the miners’ refusal to con- 
sider any change of wages or hours he 
announced that the government subsidy 
would not be held open beyond the end 
of the present month. 


PORTUGAL 

Riot Over Tobacco Question. As the 
chamber of deputies at Lisbon was de- 
bating on a subsfitute for the recently 
expired tobacco monopoly contract vis- 
itors in the gallery became so excited 
and noisy that they were ordered out. 
As soon as they reached the outside they 
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began to fight, many being hurt. Police 
charged the crowd. The government is 
trying to keep the tobacco factories go- 
ing until a new policy is adopted. 


GERMANY 


Hindenburg Smokes Cigarettes. To get 
the matter right before the world an 
official statement was issued by Presi- 
dent Hindenburg through the foreign 
office to the effect that he never smoked 
a pipe in his life, that he does not care 
for cigars but that he enjoys cigarettes 
and smokes them. The statement was 
made to correct a statement made by an 
American writer who pictured the pres- 
ident sitting before a stein of beer smok- 
ing a long-stemmed, fat pipe. 

Marx Wins Approval Vote. The an- 
nouncement of the policies of Chance!- 
lor Marx was followed by a vote of 
confidence in the reichstag. He adhered 
to the London reparations agreements 
and to Locarno security pacts, which he 
inherited from his predecessor, Chan- 
cellor Luther. Touching the flag ques- 











Uncle Sam and the league of nations lasso. 
They'll get him if he don’t watch out.— 
New York American. 








tion he stated that the government 
would carry out the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg for a compromise flag. 

Ambassador’s Daughter Marries. In 
the presence of 40 members of the em- 
bassy staff and of the German foreign 
minister and his wifé Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Ambassador Schurman, was mar 
ried to Lieut. J. M. McHugh, officer in 
the marine corps. After a honeymoon 
tour of Europe the couple will return to 
Mr. McHugh’s home at Wichita, Kans. 


ITALY 


Plan to Expel Lawyers. A new fascist 
decree refuses admission to the bar of 
lawyers who have “carried out public 
activity in contradiction to the interests 
of the nation,” and such lawyers who 
have already been admitted are to be 
expelled. A new form of oath requires 
from them a promise of “loyalty, honor 
and diligence.” 


Labor and Capital Control}. The cabi- 
net presided over by Premier. Musso- 
lini decided on a method of controlling 
labor and capital and preventing strikes. 
A ministry of corporations is to be 
created to have jurisdiction. Laborers 
as well as employers are to be organized 
into national corporations and will be 
regulated by the new minisiry. Arbitra- 
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tion of all disputes is to be compulsory 
and if non-fascist unions refuse to join 
the proper national corporation they 
will have no representation or other ad- 
vantages. The plan is the result of a 
long study of the question. 


Saloons Reduced by Half. An act 
passed by the senate cuts in half the 
1umber of places in Italy where liquor 

ay be sold and also limits the hours 

1ey may remain open. The proportion 

f liquor sellers was reduced from the 
revious ratio of one to 500 to one for 
1000 of the population. It was declared 

iat more temperance was sought with- 
ut the excesses of American prohibition. 


SWITZERLAND 


Disarmament Commission Busy. The 
reparatory commission on disarma- 
ent in session at Geneva heard many 
roposals and indulged in wide discus- 
on. A Belgian delegate advocated con- 
ol of gas and airplanes, and urged ac- 
yn instead of talk. Japanese delegates 
iggested a naval conference between 
eir country, Great Britain and the 
ited States, while the French pro- 
sed a plan for closer association and 
utual aid. Meeting the attitude of the 
nited States the commission took steps 
keep the arms conference from being 
league of nations affair. 


HOLLAND 





Prince Ferdinand Approved. Prince 


rdinand, second son of the king of 
\umania, spent five days at the Hague 
urt and at the end of his visit was 
ronounced a very handsome and at- 
ictive young man, quite fitting to be 
the husband of Princess Juliana, heir 
parent to the throne. Ferdinand is 
22 and has finished two years training 
the British navy. Ferdinand was 
called home to sit in a family council, 
esumably on his elder brother Carol 
ho renounced the throne. 


PERSIA 
Wheat Failure Brings Famine. A cold 
inter which killed the wheat brought 
mine to Persia, and in spite of effi- 
cient government measures the poor in 
istant villages have been reduced to 
ting grass and roots. Much wheat 
as imperted from India and the bakers 
ere placed under strict supervision. 
he quantity to be handled by each was 
ced, and so was the price. American 
iancial advisers came to the govern- 
ent’s aid. 


SYRIA 


Damascus Partly Destroyed. A quarter 
f the city of Damascus where 100 reb- 
s had taken refuge after surprising 
French post was shelled for 15 hours 
v French artillery and airplanes. Some 
00 persons, including women and chil- 
iren, were killed and 300 houses were de- 
troyed. The French first demanded that 
he rebels be delivered tothem, and when 
he civilians declared their inability to 
io this they were given an hour to clear 
ut of the quarter. Many of the peace- 
ful inhabitants joined the rebels against 
the French by way of revenge. A party 
f the rebels cut through the French 
lines and made their way into the open 
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country. The French government denied 
the report, of English source, as largely 
false and intentionally misleading. The 
Midan suburb, it was said, is quite de- 
tached from the city, its civil popula- 
tion was evacuated after Sultan El At- 
trache tried to use it for an attack on 
Damascus, and the firing of houses was 
done by the bandits. 


INDIA 


Terrible Tiger Killed. The famed and 
much-feared man-eating tiger of Alla- 
habad which had accounted for more 
than 200 human victims was finally shot 
to death by a British officer. Many un- 
successful expeditions had been sent 
against it by the military and the po- 











V. J. Patel, the first native of India to be 
elected president of the viceroy’s legislative 


assembly. He wears the striking official wig 

of authority, but his clothes are hand-woven 

and home-made, for he is a non-co-operation- 

ist. The new practice of home rule leaders in 

accepting positions with the goverment is 

theatening to disrupt the Swaraj, or Home 
Rule party. 








lice. It had grown so bold that it would 
smash in the doors of the villagers’ huts 
and carry away its victims. 


Religious Riots Again Fatal. Rioting 
between religious factions broke out at 
Kharagpur, 70 miles from Calcutta, and 
the fatalities of the day amounted to 
five dead and 21 seriously injured. It 
was a new outbreak of the fighting be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems which this 
year has cost the lives of 45 persons and 
the injury of 400 more at Calcutta. 


Only Woman Ruler Quits. The Be- 
gum of Bhopal, only woman ruler of an 
Indian state, abdicated in favor of her 
son, who was recognized by the British 
government as the legitimate ruler. The 
Begum, who never showed her face in 
the presence of men, was a picturesque 
character in London last year where 
she went to have the law of primogeni- 
ture waved and her second son recog- 
nized. 


CHINA 
Bandits Loot American Church. The 
American Presbyterian mission at Ka- 
chek was looted by bandits. The re- 
port of the outrage was made by the 


American consul at Canton who stated 
that the Americans alarmed by the hos- 
tile attitude of the Chinese had left for 
safety. Bandits captured Capt. Thomas 
J. Betts, army language officer on duty 
at the Peking legation. The Peking gov- 
ernment was summoned to take all pos- 
sible measures for his release and he 
was released at the little town of Lai- 
towpo and the legation at Peking was 
advised of the bandits’ action by the 
town magistrate. 


NICARAGUA 


Rebels Seek Customs Funds. W. J. 
Crampton, American, who under treaty 
arrangements collects the customs at 
Bluefields was called on by a commis- 
sion of the revolutionists to deliver the 
revenues to them. Mr. Crampton re- 
fused and asked for protection for him- 
self and staff, but he and Deputy Col- 
lector Peters were promptly removed 
from their posts by the rebels. A com- 
plaint was made to Washington. Gov- 
ernment troops later recaptured Rama 
and routed the insurgent forces after a 
fight of seven hours. 


ARGENTINA 


American Embassy Bombed. A bomb 
was exploded before the U. S. embassy 
at Buenos Aires which tore a hole in 
the door and shattered several windows 
—some in neighboring buildings. Am- 
bassador Jay reached the building a few 
minutes after the explosion, which the. 
police were the first to discover. It was 
believed that the act was a method of 
protest in the matter of the conviction 
for murder of Sacco and Vanzetti of 
Massachusetts. More than 50 suspects 
were arrested in the communist and 
anarchist centers, while scores of mes- 
sages of sympathy and regret poured in 
to Ambassador Jay. 


PERU 


Accord with Chile Made. It was giv- 
en out by officials at Lima that an agree- 
ment had been reached at Washington 
for a partition of the disputed Tacna- 
Arica territory. Tacna, it is said, was 
to go to Peru, Arica to Chile, while a 
corridor between the two provinces 
would be sold to Bolivia so that country 
might have an outlet to the sea. Such 
a plan was known to be favored by 
Secretary of State Kellogg, but at Wash- 
ington secrecy was maintained. Word 
was received from Chile, however, that 
the plan would not be favored there. 


MOROCCO 


Krim’s Capital Captured. Abd-el- 
Krim’s own tribe, the Beni Ouriaghel, 
surrendered to the French and his capi- 
tal, Targuist, was occupied by French 
troops. The Riff leader seeing one tribe 
after another submit to the French be- 
came alarmed and fled to the north with 
his family. For a while it was thought 
he had been captured. The French and 
Spanish in a sort of pincers movement 
advanced on the Riffs after the failure 
of the peace meeting and had gained a 
number of victories. With the surrender 
of Targuist they got possession of the 
Ghis river valley and were able to short- 
en and straighten their line. 
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~—Doings of Congress ~ 





Congressmen are getting more rest- 
less as the summer draws on and one 
after another surprise defeat takes 
place in the political field outside. 

House members in particular are 
thinking of getting away to where the 
fences need attention. House leaders, 
including Speaker Longworth and Ma- 
jority Leader Tilson, called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge to talk it over. The presi- 
dent being usually glad to see them go 
there was much sympathy and similar- 
ity of feeling. 

The legislative leaders said the only 
major items remaining on the house 
program were the French debt, farm re- 
lief, rivers and harbors improvement 
and Senator Copeland’s coal control 
bill. They thought they could get the 
French debt agreement approved in a 
couple of days. The senate, they agreed, 
would want to wait until after the 
French parliament acted, or showed 
their attitude, which might be expected 
the first of June. Then they might be 
able to postpone action until the follow- 
ing session. There are, of course, a 
lot of other little matters unfinished— 
but there always are at the end of every 
session. 

The primary election in Pennsylvania 
through which Senators Pepper was 
eliminated came up in the senate when 
the Democrats twitted the Republicans 
ovef what they termed an administra- 
tion defeat. Senator Harrison of Miss., 
the political leader on the Democratic 
side, spoke half humorously and half 
seriously of the failure of the president 
and.Secretary Mellon to sway the vote. 
He linked up the defeated senator with 
others who had voted to seat Newberry 
of Mich. who was charged with spend- 
ing $200,000 for his seat. He then read 
charges that from $2,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 had been spent in the Pennsylvania 
election. 

That brought Senator Reed of Mo. to 
his feet with a proposal to name a com- 
mittee of five to investigate expenditures 
in campaigns for election to the U. S. 
senate. It was a resolution he had first 
introduced more than a month before 
and which had been lying asleep on the 
table. But at this time he took the sen- 
ate by surprise, before the regular Re- 
publicans could arrange to oppose it, 
and not only got the unfinished business 
displaced for his resolution but got it 
adopted by a vote of 59 to 13. All the 
Democrats and all the Progressive Re- 
publicans were with him, and on the 
final vote even some of the regulars 
joined the majority. Under the terms 
of the measure not only the election in 
Pennsylvania but those in the 27 other 
states where elections have been or are 
to be held this year may be investigated. 
Senators Fernald and Giff were appoint- 
ed as the Republican members, Reed and 
King as the Democrats and Senator La 
Follette as the Progressive Republican. 
They have sweeping powers. 

The house spent the week talking ag- 
riculture and debating over the woes 


of the farmers. The reading of the 
Haugen bill for amendments was fin- 
ished, and its vital section, a plan for 
stabilizing the prices of six basic ag- 
ricultural commodities, came through 
successfully against all attempts to 
amend. As soon as the reading was fin- 
ished the Tincher credit plan bill, 
backed by the administration, was of- 
fered as a substitute, and very soon 
afterwards the Curtis-Aswell commod- 
ity marketing bill was brought in as a 
substitute for the Tincher bill. Thus all 
three were before the house, and the read- 
ing of the new measures with amend- 
ments began, and the fight went on. 

The house by a large vote rejected the 
senate bill to design and coin a medal 
commemorative of the poet Henry W. 
Longfellow. It was held that the meas- 
ure would benefit a limited number of 
persons. It was proposed to use the 
proceeds from the sale of the medals 
for the purchase and maintenance of the 
Longfellow birthplace at Portland, Me. 

House passed a bill prescribing a 
uniform subsistence of $7 a day for gov- 
ernment employees traveling for the 
government. Those traveling in foreign 
countries would be allowed not more 
than $8 a day. Heretofore usage has 
varied, some of the departments allow- 
ing their men only $4 a day, while oth- 
ers leaned in the direction of great lib- 
erality. 

Responding to pressure from the 
White House the senate cut down the 
house’s army air expansion bill by sev- 
eral millions of dollars. The biggest 
expense cut was made in the personnel. 
As the house passed it the cost would 
have been $20,000,000 a year for five 
years. 

Under terms of a bill approved by the 
senate interstate commerce committee 
totally blind persons would be per- 
mitted to travel on railroad trains with 
an attendant at a single fare rate. 

Senate passed quite a number of house 
bills at one sitting, including one to au- 
thorize the secretary ef the navy to 














—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Hey, Mr. Congress! Your industrial spring 
garden is coming along nicely, but a lot 
of work remains to be done in the next 
field. What are you going to do about it? 
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sell Ilands no longer needed for naval 
purposes; another to authorize federal 
judges to designate naturalization exam- 
iners to conduct preliminary examina- 
tions and make recommendations to the 
court, and another to authorize the pay- 
ment of four per cent on all money seiz- 
ed and held by the alien property custo- 
dian and afterwards found out to be the 
property of American citizens. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebr. introduced 
a bill to prohit all-Pullman and extra 
fare trains in interstate commerce and 
to compel carriers to furnish at least one 
day coach in every such train. 

The house in a stormy half-hour pass- 
ed a new retirement bill for the civilian 
employees of the government. It raised 
the maximum retirement pay of the 
worker up to $1000 a year, and this 
brought on the fight. Democrats called 
it “measly” and “mean,” while Mr. La 
Guardia of N. Y., pointed out that an 
army officer got two-thirds of his pay 
on retirement while the members of the 
“civilian army” had to pay for their own 
retirement, “and then got less than a 
living annuity.” ° Under the changed 
plan the contribution of the employees 
would be increased from 2% to 3% per 
cent. Mr. Lehlbach of N. Y., in charge 
of the bill, assured his colleagues that 
they would get no better bill this session 
to vote for. “It is this or nothing,” he 
asserted. The measure passed was 
known as_the administration bill. Em- 
ployees and their friends were working 
for a maximun annuity of $1200 a year, 
which the president did not favor. 


The senate did favor it, however, and 
ignoring the house action and the ad- 
ministration’s wishes it passed the more 
liberal measure bringing the maximum 
annuity to $1200. It also increased the 
contribution of employees to four per 
cent of their salaries. But the matter 
was not settled. Senator Smoot of Utah 
told his colleagues that the house would 
not even let the matter go to confer- 
ence, and that there would be no legis- 
lation on the subject. The bill as the 
house passed it was figured to cost 
the government only $29,000 a year 
more than the present cost, while the 
senate bill would add a cost of about 
$7,000,000 annually. 

Aubrey Boyles lost out after all in his 
nomination for another term as U. S. 
attorney for Southern Alabama, the sen- 
ate rejecting him by a vote of 52 to 22. 
Though favorably reported by the com- 
mittee the two Alabama senators de- 
clared his nomination was personally 
objectionable to them. He was support- 
ed by Wayne B. Wheeler of the Anti- 
saloon league, since opposition to him 
was based on the methods used in en- 
forcing prohibition, but after an exec- 
utive session of nearly an hour the sen- 
ators secured his defeat. 


A very amusing incident cropped out 
in the senate investigation of the tar- 
iff commission. Wm. S. Culbertson, for- 
mer chairman of the commission and 
now minister to Rumania, was on the 
stand vigorously defending the poli- 
cies of President Coolidge in regard to 
the commission’s personnel and activ- 
ities. He denied the charge of Senator 
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Norris of Nebr. that the president had 
tried to influence him in the sugar case, 
that the president appointed him 
inister to Rumania to get him out of 


the way. The president, he declared, 
id never asked him to change his deci- 
ion or to delay the sugar report so 
hat it would come after the election 
1 1924. 
At this juncture young Senator La 
ollette read a letter from Mr. Culbert- 
yn to Commissioner Costigan in which 
. said: “I did not suppose Coolidge 
would do the thing so rawly if he did 
‘tat all. Evidently our suspicions were 
rect and Brossard has been playing 
ith the sugar lobby and now he has 
is reward. I can imagine the effect on 
. staff. They must feel that honesty 
not the best policy.” 


Mr. Culbertson was plainly much 
xed at the unexpected reading of his 
tter. He asserted that the letter was 
infidential, a private communication to 
| intimate friend and not intended to 
e used as a public document—and that 
had forgotten it any way. Senator 
| Follette drew from Mr. Culbertson 
the admission that he had submitted a 
ritten statement to his father, but 
hen the latter came out for the presi- 
ney the statement was withdrawn. 


Senate passed house bill providing for 

the issuance of deeds to native Indians 
d Eskimos in Alaska for the land 
icts now occupied by them. 

rhe senate passed bill granting honor- 
le discharges to soldiers in the war 
ith Spain who were discharged for 
isrepresentation of age, providing no 
ick pay or allowance accrues. 

Senator Jones of N. Mex. during a 

eech charged that the whole nation 
vas in an epidemic of reckless automo- 
le driving. He pronounced it especial- 

bad at Washington and accused mem- 
rs of congress of being flagrant viola- 

res . 

\ delegation of ministers came down 
om Passaic, N. J., to urge the manu- 
icturers committee to report out the La 
ollette resolution for an investigation 

f the strike there. 

There was a little excitement and 
iuch amusement when testimony was 
iven before the house judiciary com- 
\ittee that table-tipping and spiritual 
‘ances were of common occurrence at 
he White House. It was simultane- 
usly denied by the White House and 
»y the one who was credited with mak- 
ig the statement. 

The bill on which the hearings were 
ield is known as the “Houdini bill,” be- 
ause Houdini the magician has done 
© much to support it. It is designed 
) regulate fortune telling in the Dis- 
rict of Columbia and is so worded as to 
bring within its provisions spiritualists 
vho retail messages from the dead. 
iloudini has long fought them, and be- 
fore the committee he called them “a 
bunch of crooks and liars.” His investi- 
gator, a lady, testified that one of the 
Washington mediums had confided to 
her that the White House was on her 
list, as well as several senators. The 
medium declared that she had merely 
asserted that seances were the fad “in 
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the shadow of the White House.” Both 
Houdini and the lady medium wrote 
apologies to the president for having 
dragged his name into the business. 

Some of the senators mentioned made 
no denial of the fact that they had at- 
tended seances as a means of “harmless 
entertainment.” Mrs. Fletcher, wife of 
the senator from Florida, went so far 
as to declare her belief and practice in 
spiritualism, stating that both her moth- 
er and grandmother had mediumistic 
powers. The bill was introduced in 
the house by Sol Bloom of N. Y,, 
who has had much experience in the 
entertainment field, and it was spon- 
sored in the senate by Senator Cope- 
land of N. Y. 

The senate had an interesting as well 
as interested visitor when Chauncey 
M. Depew, the 92-year-old New Yorker, 





Senator Arthur R. Robinson of Ind. was ap- 
pointed by the governor last year and he likes 
the senate so well that he went back and won 
the Republican nomination to fill out the 
rest of the term of the late Senator Ralston. 


walked in and sat with them a while. 
Mr. Depew served in the senate for 12 
years, leaving the body in 1911. While 
there he raised many a laugh, for he 
was noted for his wit and humor. On 
his visit the genial patriarch was con- 
stantly surrounded by a group of friends 
and admirers. 

Senate passed joint resolution author- 
izing secretary of interior to employ 
not more than three engineers for con- 
sultation on reclamation projects. 

House passed a bill to permit the post- 
office department to contract for carry- 
ing mails by airplane at a fixed rate per 
pound. ‘a 

House passed a bill permitting trav- 
elers to return hotel keys by mail, the 
hotel to pay postage on receipt. 


When Mr. Vare of Pa. walked into the 
house after the news of his nomination 
as senator in Pennsylvania had been re- 
ceived he was accorded an ovation from 
both sides of the chamber. 


Senators Means of Colo., chairman of 
the subcommittee that held long and 
exciting hearings on the prohibition 
question, presented to the senate the 
fruits of the inquiry in the form of a 
bill to aid enforcement. He stated that 
the bill was based on the experience of 
the treasury department in enforcing 
the Volstead act. 

The outstanding feature of the meas- 


ure is the provision for the search of 
houses where liquor is being made. En- 
forcement officials, the senator explain- 
ed, are driving the traffic to manufac- 
ture its own product, “and persons have 
ingeniously taken advantage of the pro- 
tection which the law affords private 
dwellings by securing such a dwelling, 
placing a family therein as residents 
and employing the head of the family 
at a salary as watchman.” He said the 
imported liquors cost so much more and 
caused so much worry that smuggling 
has ceased to be much of a problem. 


The “wet” senators boldly predicted 
that the bill would not pass this ses- 
sion, and they expect to introduce a 
few of their own, but Senator Edge of 
N. J. would not let the occasion go by 
without a few shots at dry enforcement 
and at prohibition in general. The bill, 
he declared, “is a direct and unavoidable 
admission that the Volstead act can nev- 
er be enforced. “In fact, he asserted, 
it “invites citizens to engage in home 
production” with immunity for the 
making of any liquor, no matter what 
the strength. It is only whenever evi- 
dence is produced that the stuff is “for 
barter or exchange,” he explained, that 
there is to be any investigation or pro- 
test. The new dry policy, he concluded, 
may aid enforcement, “but what does 
it contribute in the interest of real tem- 
perance.” 

It looks as if no anti-lynching meas- 
ure will be put through the present ses- 
sion of congress. The McKinley bill, 
which is very similar to the Dyer bill 
defeated last year through a threat of 
filibuster, came up in the senate ju- 
diciary committee on a motion by Sena- 
tor Ernst of Ky. to report it. He was 
supported by two senators while nine 
voted against him. Therefore the bill 
will sleep a while longer with the com- 
mittee, though another effort was prom- 
ised to get it out. Opponents of the 
measure threatened to get it out with 
an adverse report. The bill would fine a 
cotnty where a lynching occurs $10,000, 
to be paid to the estate of the victim. 
And any state or county officer permit- 
ting or allowing the lynching of a pris- 
oner in his charge would be liable to 
imprisonment for five years and to a 
fine of $5000. 

House passed bill appropriating $900,- 
000 for the building of 10 new coast 
guard cutters to be used against rum 
smugglers; also a bill to increase the 
commissioned personnel of the coast 
guard from 270 to 340 officers. 


Bill was favorably reported by senate 
judiciary committee to require federal 
district judges to reduce their charges 
to juries in writing and deliver them 
before the argument by counsel is 
started. 

Senator Borah of Idaho again prodded 
the senate to act for the return of alien 
property held by the government to the 
owners. “Confiscation,” he declared 
“never had a place in this country’s 
creed.” He suggested that the trouble 
was that an accounting was feared, and 
that the facts already revealed would 
“not be a circumstance” to what will 
come out in the final settlement. 
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Things Scientific ~ 











Radio and Northern Lights 


The aurora borealis interferes con- 
siderably with radio communication. 
This fact has been confirmed by the de- 
partment of commerce. Reports from 
observers stationed in the state of Wash- 
ington with sensitive receiving sets state 
that the volume of signals was cut in 
half during a display of the northern 
lights. The signal strength of the sta- 
tions was materially reduced whenever 
the lights shifted position or became 
brighter. It was found that in listening 
to stations transmitting on wave lengths 
below 350 meters a blanketing effect 
was produced as well as a swishing 
sound in the speaker. No atmospheric 
disturbance was noted in cases of wave 
lengths over 350 meters. 


Cleopatra’s Drink 


According to Dr. Arthur Little, when 
Cleopatra dissolved the pearl in vinegar 
she prepared the most expensive car- 
bonated drink recorded by history. In 
an address before the American Chemi- 
cal Society Dr. Little said: “Like all 
carbonates the pearl dissolves in weak 
acids, with evolution of carbon dioxide. 
The pearl, which in all ages has been 
associatea with beauty and with riches, 
is in reality no more than a brilliant 
sarcophagus of carbonate of lime form- 
ed around an intruding parasite by the 
pearl oyster.” 


Celtic Calendar Deciphered 

A number of years ago an interesting 
Celtic calendar was found at Coligny, 
France. It consisted of 200 fragments 
of bronze. It was impossible to read the 
calendar until the fragments were plac- 
ed together properly, thoroughly clean- 
ed and reproduced by electroplating. 


The scientists in charge of the work now 


announce the result of their study. It 
was found that the Celtic year consisted 
of 355 days, with the months alternately 
30 and 29 days. To catch up with the 
solar year it was necessary to insert an 
extra month every two and a half years. 


Making Volcanoes Work 


“Italy has succeeded in transforming 
steam heat that comes from the center 
of the earth into power.” This state- 
ment was made by Lester Breckenridge, 
a Yale professor who spent part of last 
year in Italy studying the first scientific 
attempt to utilize steam and heat of vol- 
canic origin for power plant purposes. 
The experiment is. being made at Lar- 
derello. Already a unit of 10,000 kilo- 
watts is in use at that place. In addi- 
tion to applying the power to utilita- 
rian purposes the large borax content 
of the vapor emitted is extracted and 
reclaimed. 


Skeletons in Hawaii 
Scientists have always believed that 
the first inhabitants of the Hawaiian 
islands were Polynesians. This theory 
bids fair to be upset by recent excava- 
tions on a hill 500 feet above sea level 
near Honolulu. A number of well pre- 


served skeletons were found buried in 
strata of pure white sand 50 feet below 
the surface. Herbert Gregory, professor 
of geology at Yale university, says it is 
possible that the skeletons are 3000 
years old. This would place their buri- 
al 2000 years previous to the settlement 
of the Polynesians on the islands. An- 
other baffling problem in connection 
with the discovery is the fact that the 
deposit of white sand, which is nearly a 
mile in length and is so far above sea 
level, is unlike any of the other strata 
in Hawaii. 


Heaviest Substance in Universe 


According to Herbert Dingle, a Brit- 
ish astronomer, the oldest stars in the 
universe are composed of a substance 
which weighs 22 tons to the pint. This 
is 55,000 times heavier than iron. “Such 
stars are known as “white dwarfs.” 


Alochol from Straw 

Dr. W. A. Hargreaves, director of 
chemistry for South Australia, believes 
that the possibilities of manufacturing 
alcohol from straw are very great. The 
subject, he says, deserves universal at- 
tention. In a recent test 50 gallons of 
alcohol were obtained from a ton of 
straw. It is likely, however, according 
to the chemist, that a much higher per- 
centage could be obtained if the indus- 
try were established on an efficient 
commercial basis. Enough straw, Dr. 
Hargreaves points out, is wasted in his 
province to take the place of all the 
gasoline which is imported from other 
countries. 


Cells 150 Years Old 

Plant cells which have lived and re- 
tained their individualities for over a 
hundred years were described in an ad- 
dress delivered at Philadelphia by Dr. 
Daniel MacDougal, botanical director of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
The majority of the cells of trees die 
after a few years, the remains becoming 
a part of the permanent woody struc- 
ture. The same is true of the ordinary 
cells in living creatures, They are sup- 
posed to disintegrate and become ab- 
sorbed and replaced by other cells with- 











The U. S. weather bureau sends “‘meteoro- 
graphs” up periodically to gather data con- 
cerning the upper atmosphere. The picture 
shows a weather man ready to release one. of 
these compound balloons on its mission. 
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in a few years. Possibly some of the 
brain cells are exceptions to this rule. A 
few biologists think that some brain 
cells may endure throughout the life of 
the individual. The argument for this 
belief is based on the fact that it is 
hard to account for the faculty of mem- 
ory without supposing that the brain 
cells live as long as the individual. The 
plant cells described by Dr. MacDougal 
are those of the giant cactus of Arizona. 
These cells are in the pith and are 
known to have been formed when the 
plant began to grow. Sometimes these 
plants live to an age of 150 years. Cells 
examined by the botanist are believed 
to have been living at the time of the 
American Revolution. 


Sees Overpopulated World 

“Within three generations there will 
be a population of 7,000,000,000, or 
2,000,000,000 more than the earth can 
support.” Such was the prediction made 
by Dr. Victor Levine of Creighton uni- 
versity in an address before the Ne- 
braska Academy of Science. “Will the 
scientists met the situation of inade- 
quate food supply by synthesizing foods 
for life or shall we let matters alone 
and allow European and American civ- 
ilization to drift into the condition that 
the Far East itself is in—a seething 
mass of discontented humanity strug- 
gling for a hand-to-mouth existence? 
Although the birthrate is decreasing 
science has lengthened the average life 
by 20 years.” 


Mail Sent by Radio 

“Air mail,” says Henry Hubbard, sec- 
retary of the bureau of standards, “is 
not the last word in high speed postal 
transmission. A greater system is in 
sight right here, transmitting letters by 
radio, reproducing them in facsimile in- 
stantly at destinations. No mail bags, 
no sorting, no long trips overland. 
Swift as light, wired wireless or direct 
radio can produce at destinations an 
autographic duplicate of a letter filed 
at the postoffice in Washington. Tomor- 
row, doubtless, radio post will deliver 
the world’s correspondence instantly.” 


Early Indian Population 


In the opinion of Herbert Krieger of 
the National Museum one of the densest 
populations in prehistoric America ex- 
isted in the Columbia river region in 
Washington. “I think it safe to say,” 
declares Krieger, “that before the com- 
ing of the horse, the Columbia basin was 
one of the most densely populated sec- 
tions of North America. The Columbia 
links up with other northern highways 
and was undoubtedly one of the great 
trading “centers and routes of travel. 
Furthermore, food was abundant along 
the Columbia. Elsewhere it was scarce. 
I have counted hundreds of ruins of 
houses and graves, many of which re- 
main to be dug. At Waluke Ferry I lo- 
cated an undisturbed row of 20 house 
ruins, together with the burial grounds. 
One sector yielded eight skeletons and 
45 artifacts, not one of which indicated 
Hudson Bay Co. influence, indicating 
that the grave was of an earlier day. 
The skulls showed cradle boar deforma- 
tion like that of living tribes near by.” 
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Seek “Old Ironsides’s” Figureheads 


The U. S. navy department is seeking 
the figureheads that once rode the bow 
if the old frigate Constitution or “Old 
lronsides.” That department is trying 
‘o find out where these figureheads are 
od if the ones represented as such are 
.uthentic. All students of early naval 
history are asked to aid in locating 
them. This search is in connection 
vith the national campaign for the 
raising of funds to restore the old 
rigate. During its remarkable career 
: had six figureheads. They consisted 
i the present scroll billet head and a 
former one similar to it, which have no 

istorical value, a figurehead of Andrew 

ickson, a scroll, a figurehead of Nep- 
une and one of Hercules. 

Che Hercules figurehead was the first 

, adorn the bow of Old Ironsides. This 

sure was carved by the Messrs. Shil- 

ngs, of Boston. It was placed on the 
hip when it was built in 1797 and was 
carried through the campaign against 
‘the pirates of Tripoli. In a battle against 
the Bey of Algiers the forehead of this 
irving was knocked off. But what be- 
ime of the disfigured figurehead has 
ver been figured out. 

Records of the Constitution show that 
the next ornament was a figure of Nep- 
tune, the sea god, carrying his trident. 

his figure was on the bow of the ship 

hen it fought the Guerriere and the 
iva in the war of 1812. There is no 
cord as to what became of the Nep- 
ine carving, but it is thought to have 
en shot to pieces in one of the two 
vhts, as both were at close range. Any- 

iy, after its victories over the two ene- 
y ships the Constitution was taken to 
ston for repairs. It was at this time 
iat the Neptune figurehead was re- 
laced by a simple billet head surround- 
| by a scroll. This scroll remained 
| the vessel until 1834. It was then 
moved and became the decoration for 
lamp post at the Boston navy yard. 
ithough it is thought to be still in ex- 
tence its whereabouts is unknown. 

The fourth figurehead, which was 

iced in the Constitution in 1834 by 

umm. Jesse D. Filiott, is surrounded 
ith more mystery than all the others 
sether. This was the Andrew Jack- 

n statue, or “Old Hickory’s” image, 

it was sometimes called. The statue 
is carved by Laban C. Beecher. It 

picted President Jackson holding a 

roll in his right hand on which was 

scribed “The Union, it must be pre- 
rved.” The reason the president’s 
itue was used, it is said, was because 
ickson was so popular in Boston at 
it time. But when he later removed 
deral deposits from that city feeling 
ward him there changed and pro- 
st arose over his image on the vessel. 

Work on the image, however, went 

1 and, under guard, it was mounted on 

he ship’s bow. But several months la- 

r, during a heavy storm at night, some- 

ne sawed off part of the figure. An 


‘licial document of the time described 
t as part of the head. The figure was 
‘hen covered with canvas and no re- 


pairs were made on it at Boston. It is 
claimed that a young man named 
Charles Dewey later admitted the van- 
dalism and went to Washington and de- 
livered the sawed-off part of the head 
to Jackson, excusing his act as a “dare- 
devil adventure.” Records show. that 
Jackson was more amused than angered 
and nothing was done about it. The 
figurehead was later put back on the 
boat and remained there for 40 years. 

In 1874 a Jackson figurehead was re- 
moved from the Constitution while it 
was at Philadelphia undergoing re- 
pairs. According to historians it was 
sent to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
But the one there today is declared not 
to be the original one that was mutilated 


“Old Hickory” in Wood 
in Boston harbor in 1834. This is 
proved by a contemporary engraving 
which shows the Constitution moored at 
Boston between two sentinel ships and 
the figure of Jackson with his hat in 
his left hand. The figure now at the 
Naval Academy shows him with his left 
hand thrust into his coat at the breast. 
But no record can be found of the orig- 
inal figure’s removal or of its being re- 
placed by a different model. 

The Jackson figurehead shown in the 
accompanying picture and several oth- 
ers like it are now in existence and 
each claimed to be the original. Al- 
though historians disagree as to just 
where the cut was made in the original 
statue by the “dare-devil,” research 
has proved that only the top of the head 
and not the whole head was sawed off. 
This is said to be the only test that 
can be applied to the now existing 
figures to prove whether any of them 
is the one that was mutiliated at Boston. 

At the removal of the Jackson figure- 
head in 1874 a simple scroll and billet 
head was placed on the ship, and this 
was replaced by a similar carving later. 
Although the Jackson figurehead is sur- 
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rounded with the most mystery, public 
sentiment is said to favor replacing the 
Hercules carving on the restored ship 
because under its guidance it received 
its baptism of fire. But any knowledge 
or trace of the other figureheads is de- 
sired for its historical value and will be 
welcomed by the navy department. 


INTELLECTUAL SPRING CLEANING 


One field thus far overlooked by statisti- 
cians is determination of the amount of 
floor space and ground area, both domestic 
and commercial, made available for better 
uses by the spring clean-up and wholesale 
disposal of junk. Humanity stubbornly 
clings to its junk for three seasons of the 
year only to ruthlessly have it carted 
away in the spring. The spring house- 
cleaning usually can produce at least one 
truck load of old clothes, shoes, cast-off 
furniture and furnishings, broken dishes 
and utensils and other items of household 
accumulation. Something is sacrificed by 
every closet and drawer to the spring exo- 
dus of non-essentials and superfluities. And 
the office, store and factory are not immune 
from the spring clean-up germ. The de- 
generation of useful things to junk is a 
study in itself. It matters not why human 
beings unburden themselves of their junk 
in spring, alone of all seasons, as long as 
they thus observe at least one season of 
the four. If outworn ideas were also sys- 
tematically relegated to the scrap heap the 
human race would greatly profit by the 
process. In the general cleaning up which 
the return of mild weather precipitates 
the clutter of misfit views, dilapidated prej- 
udices and worn-out ideas ought to go with 
the other rubbish and debris.—Wisconsin 
State Journal. 


MY SHADOW 


I have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 
than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels up 
to the head; 

And I see him jump before me when I jump 
into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he 
likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children which is al- 
ways very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an 
India-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s. 
none of him at all. 








He hasn’t got a notion of how children 
ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every 
sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward 
you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that 
shadow sticks to me. 


One morning, very early, before the sun 
was up, ; 

I rose and found the shining dew on every 
buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was 
fast asleep in bed. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





ST. LOUIS STILL FUR MARKET 


After 161 years of trading St. Louis still is 
the leading raw fur market of the world, 
despite the fact that the steady retreat of 
the wilderness frontier has spread the 
search for pelts for milady’s coat to the 
four corners of the earth. Today the an- 
nual fur sales in that city involve more 
than $25,000,000, with buyers from the lead- 
ing fur markets of the world attending. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
om and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 

'e@ regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 

In the first picture the cowboy is 
wearing a glove on his left hand and the 
glove’s mate is lying on the table. It is 
“lying” there because it is also a left- 
hand glove. All rights were reserved 
when this picture appeared in the com- 
ics. In the second picture we see Old 


Man Atlas holding up the world. He has 
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no right to do this—but he has two lefts. 
A terrible handicap for one trying to 
bear the whole world on his shoulders. 
This error was made by an insurance 
company “established in 1808,” so it 
may escape under the statute of limita- 
tions. 

This cartoon by a famous artist was 
reproduced in a bronze plaque for a 
New York hotel. As has been pointed 


out by several contributors to this de- 
partment, Roosevelt, the rider, is hold- 
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ing the reins with his right hand. Cer- 
tainly such an expert horseman as Ted- 
dy would hold the reins in his left hand 
—the proper way. 

These pictures of a pair of dice ap- 
peared in one of our leading comic 
weeklies, but the die on the right is 
wrong. Legitimate dice are all made 
the same way. That is, the dots on any 
twe opposite sides must always add up 
7, and not only that but when the die is 
sitting like the one on the left, with the 3 
and the 5 toward you, as shown, the 1 
must be on the top side, and the 6 un- 
derneath. The die on the right is there- 
fore_not “straight,” as it is called. It is 
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strange that good artists will make such 
blunders, but the leading weekly of the 
country recently pictured three dice and 
two of them were wrong in the same 
way. Examine the dice that came with 
your parcheesi set and you will see how 








this is. Occasionally cheap dice are 
made wrong as a result of carelessness, 
but they are exceptions. The die 
shown on the left is the standard one. 

A Denver paper ran a picture of “Ca- 
nary Snowball Bottie, champion milk- 
producing Holstein of the world.” Here 
she is. According to this paper Mrs. 
Bottie gives 73 pounds of milk and 25 
pounds of butter a day. Indeed she 
would be a champion producer if her 
milk contained almost 40 per cent but- 
ter fat. But it is more reasonable to as- 
sume that a measly decimal point was 





omitted in the figures. A decimal point 
is a little thing but sometimes it makes 
a whale of a difference. 


Here are two pictures taken from the 
comics. The first shows a wealthy real 
estate agent in Florida gloating over the 
helplessness of his victims. He is not 
content to smoke one cigar at a time, for 
besides the one in his mouth he is hold- 
ing a butt in reserve. In the second pic- 
ture another real estate agent in Cali- 
fornia is trying to assume a like air of 
prosperity. Both men will probably 





end up in the Home for Inveterate Cigar 
Smokers. The artists who drew these 
pictures for Kansas and Indiana papers 
respectively evidently have no use for 
real estate agents and have made them 
the butt of their humor. 


A farm magazine, not to let the graph- 
icitis contest grow cold, has come for- 
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ward with an illustration of two sacks 
of wheat. The first is said to be 25 
bushels, while the second is given as 
31 bushels. Now by their difference in 
size they can’t both be right. If the 
small sack contains 25 bushels, then by a 








simple rule in geometry the larger sack 
will be found to contain about 75 bush- 
els instead of 31. 





HOW EXPRESS WAS STARTED 


The express business got its start in 1837 
on $10 and an idea of a jobless New Eng- 
land lad. During those days the postal serv- 
ice wasn’t so good, and trains were some- 
what new and not so dependable. Letters 
didn’t always reach their destination and 
packages turned down as mail had to be 
sent by freight. Because of this some mer- 
chants hired special messengers or trusted 
to traveling friends when they wanted to 
send things from one place to another. 

That year William Harnden, a Massa- 
chusetts boy, went to New York in search 
of work, only to find that the business world 
was not clamoring for him. He made a 
number of trips from Boston to New York 
without being successful in securing a po- 
sition. On one trip it was suggested to him 
that he should make a practice of carrying 
letters and packages to and from Boston 
on each trip. The idea sounded good to 
him and he immediately started what he 
called “The Express.” That night he sailed 
for Boston with a letter or two, and an old 
carpet bag. But his capital was only $10 
and the merchants of New York were slow 
to take to the idea. So before long it looked 
as though the whole thing would fall 
through. 

However, his friends stepped in and in- 
fluenced the boat line to allow Harnden to 
travel free of charge. Soon the business 
began to grow and became known as 
“Harnden’s Express.” In fact, the business 
grew so much that it was necessary to open 
an office in Boston’ for merchants who 
wanted to send things to New York. Harn- 
den prospered so rapidly that he was soon 
able to hire men to make the trips for him. 
This gave him time to plan other adven- 
tures, and his express business soon spread 
to England, France and other European 
countries. After his death others saw the 
great possibilities in the business. Since 
then there have been combinations, mergers 
and expansions until today the industry 
covers the world. 


CHURCH USES 250-YEAR-OLD VANE 


The old weathervane the Dutch settlers in 
Albany, N. Y., brought from Holland in 
1656 is still in service. Made of beaten 
brass in the form of a trim and well pro- 
portioned cock it is prized as the oldest 
relic of Albany’s early days. With its head 
held high and tail feathers- well poised 
it swings with the winds and storms. It is 
now perched on one of the two tallest 
spires of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church at Albany, where it has been since 
1887. For 81 years before that time it en- 
joyed a vacation which began when the old 
church on which it served 150 years was 
demolished. Except for three bullet holes 
said to have been made by Indian hunters’ 
shots the brass instrument has stood the 
centuries well. 
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In the near future we may see eggs 
advertised in the papers, market places 
ind elsewhere as follews: “Eggs from 
sunkist hens—Keep kids’ legs straight.” 
Through experiments conducted under 
the direction of J. S. Hughes, professor 
)f chemistry at the Kansas.state agricul- 
tural college, it has been discovered that 
vitamin “D” is stored in the yolk of the 

gg. The ultra-violet rays of the sun 
ire responsible for the production of 
this vitamin in the egg. Thus, whether 
yr not an egg contains the vitamin “D,” 
he substance that prevents “weak legs” 
in chickens and rickets in children, de- 
ends on the kind of life the hen that 
iid the egg has led. An out-of-doors 
hen getting plenty of sun baths, or one 
hat gets daily doses of ultra-violet light 
from quartz mercury vapor lamps will 
produce vitamin “D” eggs. The eggs of 
a hen that has lived a sheltered life will 
not prevent rickets. Hens receiving 

inlight through a large glass window 
sad just as well not receive that light 
vecause the glass filters out the ultra- 

let rays. 





The discovery of a new serum which 
cures pneumonia if administered in the 
irly stages of the disease has been an- 
sunced by physicians of the American 
sociation of Immunologists and the 
\merican Association of Pathologists 
id Bacteriologists. When the anti- 
xin is administered within 48 hours 
fter the appearance of symptoms ofany 
ie of the four types of pneumonia ex- 
cellent results are obtained. After 48 
hours, however, it has little or no effect. 
1 more than 100 cases, it is reported, 
those treated responded. Heretofore, 
they point out, only one of the four 
pes of pneumonia has responded to 
ntitoxin treatment. 


At the recent convention of the Asso- 
ition of American Physicians at At- 
ntic City, it was reported that perni- 
ious anemia has yielded to a new treat- 
ent in 35 cases. Four doctors reported 
vorable results obtained over a peri- 
| of from less than eight months to 
vo years from treatment with a diet 
intaining large amounts of liver. In 
| cases treated the red _ blood-cell 
unt, they claimed, rose markedly, go- 
ig after from one to six months from 
ie or two million to four million. 


ignorance on the part of the average 
racticing physician is blamed for the 
jority of maternity deaths in the 
nited States. The mothers of the coun- 
y are dying in childbirth at the rate 
f 14.9 for each 100,000. This, author- 
ies claim, is an “enormous waste in 
omen’s lives” and is a shame to the 
irious states which have permitted the 
isgracefully high rate to continue. Ac- 
rding to some physicians there has 
een virtually no progress in the saving 
{ mothers during the last 25 years. 
/uring this period, it is pointed out, the 
leaths per hundred thousand population 
have been reduced from 252 to 145.8 in 
‘tuberculosis; from 186.9 to 82.9 in pneu- 
nonia; from 97.8 to 15.7 in diphtheria 





and creup, and from 46.3 te 12.4 in ty- 

id fever. CRiidbirth, which should 

a natural physical function, ranks 
seeond te tuberculosis as a cause of 
death ameng wemen of the child-bear- 
ing age. Im the large cities and better 
hospitals the death rate in maternity 
cases is held to one per cent or less. 
But the high death rate from this cause 
reported by the country as a whole 
shows that the average expectant moth- 
er is not receiving the benefit of the 
advances made in scientific obstetrics. 
The mothers need education, but most 
important of all, it is claimed, the av- 
erage practicing physician—the man in 
whose hands the lives of the mothers 
are intrusted—needs education. 





HUGE FLAG FOR CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN 

A giant American flag, 20 by 30 feet, will 
be unfarled from the summit of Chey- 
enne mountain, 12,000 feet high, on June 
20th. The flag is the gift of Philip Rhine- 
lander, of New York, and will be the larg- 
est flag ever seen in the Pikes Peak region. 
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You should make from $10 to $20 a 
day clear profits. J. J. Marshall, 


as well. You need no experience 
and only a little money to get start- 






once. Write today for full informa- 





No doubt you know the Rawleigh 
Retailer. early everybody does. 
But if he does not call regularly in 
your neighborhood and if you will 
send us the name and address of 
some capable, worthy person who 
you think would be interested in 
getting started in a pleasant, 
profitable business of his own, we 
will send you a copy of Raw- 
leigh’s Good Health Guide, free 
and postpaid. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. D. C. 523 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
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For more than a third of a century Rawleigh’s Rawleigh Retailer mak- 
has been increasing and extending its Service ing his rounds. Thirty 
into new millions of American homes until now it million people  wel- 
is the greatest industry of its kind in the World, come his regular visits 
with over 15 Million Dollars Resources, 12 Domes- to their homes. They 
tic Factories and Branches, 900-Acre Farms, 9 For- like him, trust him and 
eign Branches, Warehouses and Pl. ‘ions. 30 Mil- buy from him because 
lion Products—1800 car loads—were sold by Raw- they know that Raw- 
leigh Retailers who earned 6 Million Dollars pro- leigh Products are the 
fits last year. Rawleigh Sales and Service Methods best values and always 
et the most business everywhere because Rawleigh give complete satisfac- 

ducts are well known and in demand in_every tion. They need and 
District, County, State and Province in the United use these important 


More Retailers Wanted the year and Rawleigh 


We need more industrious men with cars to es- right to their door. 
tablish Routes in unoccupied locations and supply They save time and 
Consumers with Rawleigh Good Health Food Prod- money, too, when they 
ucts, Extracts, Spices, etc.—over 150 Household buy from the Raw- 
Necessities. Pleasant, healthful, out-door work. leigh Retailer. 


Mich., ] ld $216.75 in 54 
Staats OF ctbom are yi] FROM FACTORY 


ed and begin making big profits at The Rawleigh Retailer 
tion. Brings You the Finest 


Pr ts and Guaran- 
Good Health Guide Free oc “Compicte Satisface 









from NewYork 
and 


- 8 Days $97. ™: 


Effective June Ist. Including All Expenses For 
teamer, Hotel and Side Trips 


Average Summer Temperature 77° 
Frequent Sailings via Steamers 


“Fort Victoria” & “Fort St. George” 
For Illustrated Booklets Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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In Thousands of 
Cities, Towns and 


Rural Districts 


in every State and Pro- 
vince in America you 
see the familiar Raw- 
leigh-Ford Outfit of the 





household necessities 
almost every day in |- 


Service brings them 











TO YOUR HOME 
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addresses outside the United $2 a year. 
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Change must give old as wellas new 
address; we cannot find yourname without the oldaddress. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

When renewing always state that your subscription 
is a renewal, and if your address has changed, give former address, 
We receipt new subscriptions by starting the paper, and renewals 
by changing the address label. 

Your subscription expires with last issue of month 
given on your add label. Subscription blank inclosed in your 
paperindicates subscription has expired. We earnestly urge you 
to keep your subscription renewed well in advance. 

Discontinuances. We find that most of our subscribers prefes 
not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken ia 
case they failto remitbefore expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoffice ent, we can extend reasonable credit whea 

¥: ib are expected to notify us to stop the 
paper if it is no longer desired. 

% David S. Barry, President; Soeee M. Bailey, 
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Amundsen has been to the poles. Let 
every patriotic American imitate his ex- 
ample on election day. 




















Fashionable women still bunch out, 
but not at the same places as of yore. 


A thousand words can be written on a 
typewriter with the expenditure of heat 
contained in a single peanut, says a Chi- 
cago professor. In view of this re- 
markable discovery we strongly recom- 
mend that all typists and stenographers 
eat more peanuts. 


g 
The Prince of Wales has not fallen 
off his horse for some time, thus estab- 
lishing a record for his highness. 


g 
LEAPING THE POLE 


The whole world has been thrilled— 
twice thrilled—this spring with man’s 
success in flying over the north pole. 

There is something mysterious in the 
interest every one of us had in the un- 
dertaking and the satisfaction felt at 
the accomplishment. The average man 
is ready to say that it did not amount 
to much after all, that in spite of the 
preparations to lay claim to new terri- 
tory, islands, peninsulas and the like 
there is nothing around the pole worth 
claiming, including the pole itself. But 
he will admit that he was keenly on the 
watch for the outcome. 


The fact is that the north polar re- 
gion has long been a standing challenge 
to mankind—even after Peary’s visit 17 
years ago. Besides being an unknown 
region, an inaccessible spot on the 
earth’s surface, it is a pivotal place, a 
geographical point that was named and 
talked about hundreds of years ago. It 
was much more than a merely unknown 
and undescribed country, such as the 
Smithsonian exposition is exploring 
now in Dutch Guiana. It was a place 
every man knew about, but which no 
man had seen. Hence the lure. 


Romance was added and the mystery 
increased as the boldest adventurers of 
the world tried and failed—many never 
coming back from the silent region of 
ice and snow, of month-long nights and 
gleaming northern lights. Long ago the 
quest started, and again and again it 
failed, and the illustrious names of 
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Franklin, Kane, Melville, Greeley, Lock- 
wood, Andre, Nansen, Wellman and 
others were gradually added to the list 
of those trying but net succeeding. 

Many will remember George H. Bo- 
ker’s famous and touching poem on the 
fate of Sir John Franklin and his brave 
crew: 


The cruel ice came floating on, 

And closed beneath the lea, 

Till the thickening waters dashed no more— 
*Twas ice around, behind, befere— 

My God! There is no sea! 


As man discovered new power, new 
knowledge, built greater and stronger 
machines harnessing steam and elec- 
tricity, everything was brought into use 
for the conquest. Still the invaders 
continued to be baffled and to come 
back empty handed—when they came 
back at all. Even last year Byrd flew 
and Amundsen flew, and neither got 
near the pole. It was the same old story 
year after year; always efforts but no 
successes. Even after Peary reached 
it in 1909 the search continued with 
fame assured the one who should reach 
that charmed spot. 

It was reserved for 1926 to be the 
great polar year. Commander Byrd flew 
around the pole and back to Spitzber- 
gen in a little more than half a day. 


. Immediately Amundsen and Ellsworth 


flew over it and on to Alaska. Man with 
his new machinery and new mechanical 
powers triumphed at last. And how 
greatly! Instead of months of weary 
struggle over ice and snow, with crev- 
ices ever threatening, and freezing and 
starvation constantly hovering like 
birds of prey over a lost sheep, it was 
done in a day. A little loss of sleep, per- 
haps, some danger, but no hunger, no 
cold, no privations. 

But it must be admitted that some- 
thing is lacking, that the job is incom- 
plete and that the time to feel satisfied 
has not come. It is not enough to hop 
over the place, dropping a flag or two 
on the way. The explorers saw a lot 
and will have much to tell before they 
get through, but a sight in passing is not 
sufficient. ' 

The dirigible seemed to show the 
better form and greater possibilities, 
but its flight could not be called a com- 
plete success since it was forced down 











f ue iy ay , 
—Cartoon in Los Angeles Times. 


“Now all together!” is the cry at Geneva of 
those who seek further reduction in armament. 
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sooner than expected and had to be 
dismantled. The next one will be able 
to do better. It will know of that dan- 
ger of ice forming on metal surfaces and 
being hurled by the propeller blades 
against the delicate covering of the ship. 
The next thing is to have an airship 
stop at the pole, allow complete obser- 
vations and then finish the journey. It 
has just been pole-vaulting so far. 

But we feel pride in the fact that this 
pole which has so long baffled us has 
been looked down on twice this year. 


G 

“The shingle industry in this country 
is being carried on at a dead loss,” says 
an Oregon statesman. It didn’t seem 
that way to us when we waited the oth- 
er day for an hour in a barber shop for 
a plain old-fashioned hair-cut while 
four busy barbers raked in the dollars 
for all sorts of fancy shingling jobs on 
fair young feminine heads. 


q 
In a recent French duel boxing gloves 
were named as the weapons, and “hon- 
or” was saved by a few lusty punches 
on the nose and in the stomach. That’s 
a healthy step forward—a step toward 
American methods. 
q 
WOMAN'S DENT IN POLITICS 


One day after being unmercifully 
“razzed” in the senate, a certain high 
official was seen arm-in-arm with his 
late adversary as the two, chatting 
amiably, descended the steps of the cap- 
itol, Not many blocks distant there 
was a gathering of clubwomen. Here 
one prominent figure, evincing welling 
indignation, was observed to abruptly 
quit the luncheon table at the approach 
of an erstwhile critic. 

“That,” remarked a spectator, “con- 
stitutes woman’s greatest handicap in 
public life. To man censure is imper- 
sonal; to woman it is.an affront.” 

This view is held by others. A wom- 
an—Miss Corinna Fowler—recently 
told the Baltimore: League of Women 
Voters that her sex is ineffective in 
public office because “women do not 
know how to live with one another, and 
do not know how to trust one another.” 
At Columbus, Ohio, the women’s Re- 
publican organization went on record 
as refusing to support one of their sex 
for the gubernatorial nomination “sim- 
ply because she is a woman.” 


Mayor Dever of Chicago has just told 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs that “woman with her franchize 
has proved a disappointment; she is 
not taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties placed in her hands.” The Penn- 
sylvania League of Women Voters heard 
Judge Lewis say that women “fritter 
away their time in politics.” Mrs. Ru- 
fus Gibbs, Maryland woman leader, is 
even more daring. She indicts her sex 
for not voting now that they have the 
vote, for resorting to the same kind 
of political trickery as men, and for 
using campaigns for personal advance- 
ment. 

“One of the hardest lessons for the 
woman politician to learn,” admits Mrs. 
Kahn, congresswoman from California, 
“is the complete elimination of the per- 
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sonal equation.” However, she is op- 
timistic. “We are learning,” she adds, 
“hough not without effort. Give us 
time.” Mrs. Wheeler, wife of Senator 
Wheeler of Mont., finds that women “are 
making good.” “We have made good use 
of the time since the vote was given us,” 
she insists. “We have to advance by 
slow degrees, but we are moving in the 
right direction.” 

Many women leaders say there al- 
wavs will be those who don’t want 
women to take part in politics. A good 
example of the present division of opin- 
ion about woman’s present status may 
be found in the following bit of conver- 
sation recently overheard in Washing- 
ton.: 

“Woman’s role in public life suffers 
from propensities inherent to the sex,” 
remarked one woman. 


“Yes,” came another’s corroboration, 
“We are fettered with too much senti- 
mentality to assume our share of the 
burden of law enforcement. I think 


that, to some degree, this failing is re- 
sponsible for the growing prevalence of 
crime. And in the great crusade for 
peace we seem to be following imprac- 


tical ideals.” 

“Some call the latter ‘pacifism’; others 
nore brutal term it‘parlor bolshevism,’” 
ventured a mere man who had been lis- 


tening with evident interest. 

“Even so, don’t you think that wom- 
an’s advent in politics furnishes the bal- 
ance long needed?” inquired a comely 


bbbed-haired matron. “You must 
know.” she continued, smiling, “we 
womenfolk have about decided that 


you men are too practical.” 


“Ah,” was the amused rejoinder, 
“hen you would have congress, say, 
sidetrack debt problems to consider the- 


oretical world peace, or give the re- 
vived effort to ban child labor prefer- 
ence over the demand for farm relief?” 


“Not necessarily,” was the reply. 
‘There should be understanding and 
co-operation between the sexes in poli- 
lics as in other things. Were not wom- 


ena big factor in the world court cam-. 


pign? Were they not instrumental in 
securing liquor prohibition? Didn’t 
they help make possible the first dis- 
armament conference? Is not their aid 
bing enlisted, even begged, in other 
political undertakings? 

“Well, I must say that I’m disappoint- 
ed by the showing we have made in pol- 
ics.” broke in a woman of snowy 
trown and gentle mien. “We were told 
that the sex could accomplish so much 
in publie life, but as fast as we elect 
wonen to office they promptly sink into 
dblivion.” 

“That’s because of ‘the system,’ ” haz- 
arded one. 

“No, it’s because women expect too 
huch,” insisted the male. “They don’t 
like to compromise. And if they can’t 
have their way they won’t play. lll 
Wager most women think the govern- 
hent could have settled the coal strike 
by foree. Also, their humane instincts 
blind them to the fact that congress can- 
hot jeopardize state rights by, say, leg- 
lating capital punishment out of ex- 
istence in the several states.” 

“Wo.nan’s independence is so new 








—Cartoon in Washington Post. 


What a difference just a few years make! 
Not long ago the fair sex were demanding 
the vote. Now they have it and don’t use it 
complains President Coolidge. Was Shake- 
speare right when he had Hamlet exclaim, 
“Frailty, thy name is woman’? 








that she has not had time to throw off 
the yoke of traditions,” explained a 
champion of the sex. 

“Well, for my part, I’m disgusted,” 
remarked the disappointed one. “Just 
look at ‘Ma’ Ferguson of Texas! I think 
she has done more to hurt our cause 
than anyone else.” 

“Either Gov. Ferguson is not a fair 
test of women in public life or her 
jury is not a fair one,” responded the 
other. “How about Gov. Ross of Wyo- 
ming?” 

“and our five state secretaries, 
four members of state supreme courts, 
and more than 100 women in state leg- 
islatures? echoed her listeners. 


“But what has been done by our con- 
gresswomen—past and present—who 
are important representatives of our 
sex?” persisted the pessimist, herself 
adding: “Nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

“Give us a chance,” came the plea. 
“We are in a new field. We are handi- 
caped by lack of political experience, 
but we are learning—slowly but surely. 
Women, as men, have differences of 
opinion. Still women will ultimately 
accomplish more than men because we 
stick. Take peace for example: “We 
may be divided on the method of out- 
lawing war, but we are pretty well 
agreed that it can and must be ended.” 

“Remember my warning about pac- 
ifist propaganda,” smiled the man. 


“You speak like a militarist who sees 
red in every peace move,” countered the 
woman. “Women’s work for peace is 
not, and should not, be confused with 
bolshevism. We shrink from the thought 
of another war. But you will notice 
that whenever our country is in danger 
we can be more patriotic and suffering 
than men. Yes, the feminine viewpoint 
is different. Women cannot be dictated 
to. We must be allowed to think and 
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act for ourselves. Woman will yet be 
able to make her voice heard above the 
droning of male politicians.” 


Her heckler, however, was relentless: 

“Woman wanted equal rights, she 
got them and now doesn’t know what 
to do with them. She seeks public of- 
fice yet she does not fulfill her citizen- 
ship obligations by voting, serving on 
juries and performing other ‘unpleasant’ 
duties. The naturalization law was 
changed on her plea that she did not 
want to lose her citizenship by marry- 
ing a foreigner. Today she protests 
the hardships brought about by the new 
law and wants it changed. She is never 
satisfied.” 

“Woman is still striving for equal 
rights,” asserted the other with zest. 
“You men—and many women, too, I’m 
sorry to say—jumped at the conclusion 
that the suffrage amendment made the 
sexes equal in the eyes of the law. It 
did not! It only affirmed our right to 
vote. But we had been voting in some 
state elections for years. In fact there 
was nothing in the constitution to deny 
women the voting privilege. The 19th 
amendment ‘only concerns the ballot. 
It does not correct other inequalities 
that have handicaped women. There 
should be no preferred sex before the 
law. It is our purpose to place wom- 
en on an equal footing with men in 
everything. And we'll do it!” 


q 
Pianist in New York was found dead 
in a bath-tub. This shows that boys 
have some rights on their side when 
they show such a dread of taking a 
bath. 
q 


The league of nations is torn afresh 
over the question as to who is to do 
the fighting in case some nation runs 
amuck and has to be curbed. It’s the 
old Aesop’s fable over again: the cat 
undoubtedly should be belled, so the 
mice will be safeguarded against at- 
tacks—but who is to do the belling? The 
league members would like Uncle Sam 
to stand by, ready to be called on. Will 
he do it? 

q 


There was a time when the “proper” 
fellow would take the afternoon off and 
go somewhere to “tea-up.” Now he 
takes the afternoon off and goes to the 
links to “tee off.” 


q 
In the old days autos had to be started 
by cranks. Today they are often driven 
by cranks. 


gq 
Henry Ford’s “Chronicler of the Neg- 
lected Truth” tells us that “copper poi- 
sons have been found in bootleg liquors 
analyzed in Massachusetts.” Probably 
the bootleggers intended them to poison 
the coppers. 


g 

The dictionary says that “Mac” is a 
prefix used before names of Scotch, 
Irish and Gaelic origin. It means “son” 
or “son of.” For instance, MacArthur 
means son of Arthur; MacHenry, son of 
Henry, and MacDougal, son of Dougal. 
We know of a man named MacGunn 
who changed his name for that reason. 
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Our Merchant Marine 


Ques. What is meant by “our mer- 
chant marine”?—Ans. All the merchant 
vessels owned in America taken to- 
gether are spoken of as our merchant 
marine. The term is general. It -in- 
cludes both publicly and privately own- 
ed ships. American-owned vessels which 
sail under foreign flags would be classed 
as part of our merchant marine. 


Branches and Stations 

Ques. What is the difference between 
a postoffice branch and a postoflice sta- 
tion?—Ans. The postoffice department 
informs us: “A postoffice branch is a 
postal unit, for the receipt and dispatch 
of mails, designated by a local name 
only, that is located outside of the cor- 
porate limits of the city or town in 
which the principal office is situated, to 
which the branch is attached, while a 
postoffice station, designated by letter 
or a local name, is within the corporate 
limits of the municipality in which the 
office to which the station is attached is 
situated. A station designated by a num- 
ber, however, may be located outside of 
the corporate limits the same as a 
branch.” 


Peter Francisco 

Ques. Who’was Peter Francisco?— 
Ans. Peter Francisco was a Virginian 
who won fame during the Revolution 
for his great physical strength and per- 
sonal bravery. According to tradition, 
his sword blade was five feet long and 
he could shoulder a cannon weighing 
1100 pounds. His heroic fight with nine 
of Tarleton’s cavalrymen is related as 
one of the valiant deeds of the Revolu- 
tion. Francisco was buried in Shockoe 
cemetery at Richmond, Va., where a 
small monument has been placed over 
his grave bearing the inscription: “A 
Soldier of Revolutionary Fame.” 


Beginning of Century 


Ques. Did the 20th century begin on 
Jan. 1 in the year 1900 or Jan. 1 in the 
year 1901?—Ans. The 19th century end- 
ed with the end of December, 1900. In 
other words, all of the year 1900 was 
included in the 19th century. Therefore 
the 20th century began with Jan. 1, 1901. 


House of Keys 

Ques. What is the house of keys?— 
Ans. This is the name of the elective 
branch of the legislature of the Isle of 
Man. The Manx legislature consists of 
a council and the house of keys, the 
latter being composed of 24 members— 
called keys—elected by popular vote. 


Crown of England 


Ques. A question came up in our his- 
tory class whether the English throne is 
hereditary or not. One book states that 
it is; another says that the throne of 
Great Britain does not belong to anyone 
by the mere accident of birth.—Ans. 
Since the revolution of 1688 the succes- 
sion to the British throne rests purely 
on a statutory basis. In the reign of 








William III a statuie was passed settling 
the succession of the crown on the 
Princess Sophia of Hanover and the 
“heirs of her body being Protestants.” 
The name of the present reigning house 
is Windsor. The throne is hereditary in 
that house with mixed succession; that 
is, the sons of the sovereign and their 
descendants take precedence over daugh- 
ters, but daughters and their descend- 
ants take precedence over lateral heirs. 
Therefore, the present Prince of Wales 
under the law will succeed to the British 
throne by virtue of his birth, since he is 
a Protestant. All questions of succes- 
sion rest ultimately in parliament. 


Two Things Alike 

Ques. Are there two things in the 
world exactly alike?—Ans. No two 
things or objects in the world are alike 
in every detail. Among the infinite num- 
ber of leaves, blades of grass, grains of 
sand, drops of water, flakes of snow, 
there are no two exactly alike. Nature 
does not make two things alike; much 
less can man, notwithstanding his vaunt- 
ed skill, make two objects exactly alike. 


Beards of Indians 


Ques. Are American Indians beard- 
less naturally, or do they pull their 
beards out?—Ans. The American In- 
dian, like the Oriental, naturally has 
very little hair on his face. He usually 
pulls out what little there is. The In- 
dians of Mexico and Peru shaved them- 
selves with razors of bronze and flakes 
of stone. 


Nat Turner’s Rebellion 


Ques. Who was Nat Turner and about 
what time did he lead an insurrection 
among the slaves?—Ans. Nat Turner 
was born a slave in Virginia about 1800. 
In 1831 be told six other Negroes that 
God had chosen him to lead his people 
out of bondage. With the aid of six 
others he laid plans to kill every white 
person and incite the whole slave popu- 
lation to insurrection. Turner’s own 
master was one of the first victims. The 
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The Roosevelt brothers—Theodore and Ker- 
mit—went to “the roof of the world” to cap- 
ture specimens of the Ovis poli. Well, here 
are the two Roosevelts and their two com- 
panions with a fine specimen of the famous 
Marco Polo sheep. The picture was taken 
high up in the Tian Shan mountains in 
Eastern Turkestan. The bearded boy to the 
right is young Teddy; Kermit is looking 
through the glasses for more Ovis poli. 


c* 
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party of insurgents proceeded to othe; 
plantations where they were joined by 
other slaves. Within 48 hours Turner's 
party numbered about 60. Already they 
had murdered 55 whites. While op 
their way to Jerusalem, Southampton 
county, Va., where they expected a large 
number of recruits as well as a supply 
of firearms, they divided into two 
parties. It was then that they were a}. 
tacked by two parties of whites and dis. 
persed. Nat Turner escaped to the 
woods where he eluded his pursuers for 
two months before being captured. He 
was hanged on Nov. 11, 1831, at Jerusa- 
lem. Fifty-three of his followers were 
tried, of whom 17 were hanged. 





Fertility of Eggs 

Ques. Is it possible by holding fresh 
eggs up to strong sunlight to determine 
the fertile eggs for setting? Do all eggs 
have the thick white growth attached 
to the yolk, or is it only on the fertile 
eggs?—Ans. The bureau of anima! ip. 
dustry says that, so far as is known, the 
only possible way to determine the fer- 
tility of eggs is to incubate them for a 
period of from five to seven days. There 
is no way to distinguish fertile from in- 
fertile eggs until they have been incu- 
bated. The thick white growth attached 
to the yolk is characteristic of all eggs 
and you will find one at each end. They 
are called the chalaze. The part of the 
eggs that develops into the embryo is a 
part of the yolk and can be distinguish- 
ed by a little white circle which grows 
in all eggs, fertile as well as infertile. 


Associated Press 
Ques. How many newspapers belong 


to the Associated Press?—Ans. More 
than 1200. 





“BRAZIL” OR “BRASIL” 

“Brazil is now officially Brasil,” says the 
National Geographic Society. “But before 
that ‘z’ became an ‘s’ many paper and ink 
battles were fought in Brazil.. For many 
years there was no fixed style. On a bank 
note it might be ‘z’ and on a stamp it might 
be ‘s.” Essays, articles and books were 
written on the subject by persons with 
leisure to investigate and conjecture. The 
name comes from one of the first products 
found in Brazil, one now ignored, a dye wood 
which produced a fine red. In Portuguese 
there is a word ‘brasa’ meaning ‘live-coal.’ 
Since the description fitted the product and 
the product the country, Brazil it came to 
be.’ American practice still uses the ‘z.’” 

The Pathfinder addressed a communica- 
tion on this subject to S. Gurgel do Aniaral, 
Brazilian ambassador to the United States. 
His letter reads as follows: “Replying to 
your letter in which you ask for informa- 
tion about the official spelling of the name 
of my country, I will tell you that there 
has always been a state of grammatical 
anarchy. Numerous articles and books |iave 
been written about the spelling of Brazil 
with ‘s’ or ‘z.”. Many prominent Brazilians 
write Brazil with ‘s,’ others with ‘z.’ I write 
Brazil with ‘z,? but in recent years there 
has been a decree of the Brazilian govern- 
ment deciding that Brazil should be written 
with ‘s”? About the spelling of Brazil 10 
English there is no doubt but that it should 
be with ‘z,’ otherwise the pronunciation 
would not be correct.” 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Beauty provoketh thieves sooner tha? 
gold.—As You Like It, Act 1, Scene 3. 
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The Overland Pony Express 


Sixty-six years ago the famous Over- 
jand Pony Express was founded and 
the first pony started running on April 
ard. It was owned and operated during 
its entire career by Russell, Majors and 
Waddell. The last pony to run his 
route did so on Oct. 26, 1861. Thus the 
length of time the express was operated 
was a little less than 19 months. The 
ajors of the firm was the father of 
Judge Green Majors, of the Municipal 
court at Piedmont, Cal., who sent the 
Pathfinder the following information 
concerning the express. 

“The Pony Express was practically 
the telegraph line of that day, connect- 
ing St. Joseph, Mo., its eastern terminus, 
with Sacramento, Cal., a distance of 
about 2000 miles. Its scheduled running 
time over its course was 10 days, or 200 
miles every 24 hours. The best time 
theretofore made by the stage lines car- 
rying the mails from the Missouri river 
to California was from 21 to 23 days. It 
can thus be seen what a wonderful ad- 
vance in time-saving the Pony Express 
made over previous methods of mail 
transmission for the Pacific Coast. 
Telegraph service was at that time es- 
tablished between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Mississippi river, so that the 
Pony Express really connected up, tel- 
egraphically, all of the eastern part of 
the United States with California when 
its swift-footed messengers arrived at 
St. Joseph with their mail pouches, 

“To establish the Pony Express re- 
quired 500 of the best blooded American 
horses: 190 stock stations for changing 
of the riding stock; 200 station tenders 
to care for the horses and have them 
ready, saddled and bridled, for the com- 
ing rider to quickly mount and be off 
like the wind; 80 of the keenest, tough- 
est, bravest of western cowboys for 
riders, with stations all supplied with 
hay, grain and other needed materials. 
lt required $100,000 in gold coin to es- 
tablish and equip the line. 

“In all sorts of weather, threatened 
with the most blood-curdling dangers 
from hostile Indians, terrifying storms 
and arctic temperatures, the pony made 
the most remarkable records for sche- 
dule time; in fact as good, if not better 











The traffic policeman in Singapore wears the 
semaphore strapped to his person. When 
the board appears as in this picture the signal 
Ss “stop? When the officer turns side- 
ways it means “go.” 


than some railroads make today. Neither 
fat nor lazy men could get nor hold a 
rider’s job on the Pony Express line, 
and a coward was soon scared away 
from it. ‘A weight of about 125 pounds 
was the standard for the riders. 

“Ten pounds of mail was the limit of 
weight for each horse.‘Postage was $5 
for each half ounce or fraction thereof, 
at first. This was afterwards reduced 
to two dollars for the same letter weight, 
During its existence the Pony Express 
carried 29,000 letters, half of which 
came under the five dollar rate and half 
under the two dollar rate, thus making 
the average postage $3.50. It cost Rus- 
sell, Majors and Waddell $38 for every 
letter the pony carried. Total receipts 
from postage were about $101,000. 

-“Following is a comparison of the 
evolution of the mail carrying system of 
the United States for the past 75 years 
over the old pony route: Emigrant and 
animal-drawn freight trains required 
from four to five months to travel the 
distance from the muddy Missouri to 
San Francisco bay. The stage coach 
took 21 to 23 days to accomplish the 
journey. The Pony Express spanned 
it in 10 days. The flying machine 
whizzes over it in 20 to 24 hours, and 
the flashing electric current does the 
stunt over the same territory in the 
one-hundredth part of a second. 

“The most important news ever car- 
ried by the Pony Express was that of 
Abraham Lincoln’s election, which 
came through in six days time, in No- 
vember, 1860, according to the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin files of that time. The 
longest continuous ride made by any 
rider on the line was made’ by Buffalo 
Bill, who rode 384 miles without sleep. 
“Pony” Bob Haslam rode 380 miles with 
only nine hours sleep and rest during 
the ordeal. Such excessive hardships 
were necessitated by the murder by the 
Indians ef their comrades, who should 
have relieved them at their meeting sta- 
tions.” 

In the interest of dependable history 
Judge Majors makes a correction of a 
more or less generally believed mis- 
statement about the ownership, opera- 
tion and control of the Overland Pony 
Express. He claims that neither Wells, 
Fargo and Co. nor any other person 
or persons, either owned or controlled 
any part of the Pony Express at any 
time. That financially-foolish enter- 
prise, which cost Russell, Majors and 
Waddell a million dollars loss, he says, 


was undertaken and consummated by . 


his father, knowing then of the heavy 
loss to be met, as a matter of honor and 
good faith, because his partner, Russell, 
in the spirit of braggadocio and reck- 
less folly, had committed the firm to 
the wild undertaking, with no thought 
or conception of what he was doing. 





RASCHENKREUZUNGSCHLANGWERKZEUGE 

The late Richard Wagner, in his terse 
way, once denounced the sound made by 
the saxophone, as “raschenkreuzungschlang- 
werkzeuge” and we often wish Mr. Wagner 
had expressed an opinion of spinach.— 
Ohio State Journal. 











this plan to 


invest your 
J 

savings at 7% 
BUSINESS men and clergymen, farmers and wage 

earners, teachers and widows — forward-looking 
men and women in practically every walk of life— 
have found safety, convenience and profit in our In- 
vestment Savings Plan for buying our 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds. 
Under this plan you realize the full earning power of 
your money immediately. Every payment that you 

e—$10, $20, $50 or more—earns the full rate of 

bond interest. 
You may use this plan to buy a single $100, $500 or’ 
$1,000 First Mortgage Bond by payments extended 
over 10 months, or to invest systematically over a 
longer period and thus get compound bond interest. 
Every dollar you invest is strongly secured by mod- 
ern, income-producing city property, and protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. 
Send your name and address on the form below for our 
two booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income,” tell 
the facts you will want to know about 7% Smit 
Bonds, and showing the results you can accomplish 
by systematicinvestment at 7%. 


THE E H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 














The above letters when properly arranged form the name 


went. Everyone sending in the correct solu-, 

ill be awarded a beautiful lot size 20 x 100 feet, 

E AND CLEAR OF ALL ENCUMBRANCES, 

located in one of our new subdivisions between New 

York and Atlantic City. This offer expires,a ug, 15th,1926.| 
j tion 





Dept. P.F. Mew York City 


















Become More Efficient 
Coursesin Mathematics,Chemisiry, 
Psychology, Education, Business 
and 40 other subjects co: 
either High School or College 
Credit. Start any fime. 

The Aniversity of Chicago 
‘Sa EllisHali CHICAGO, ILL. 
NMR RI PAD 


Authorized 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


“The SAFEST Investment” 
Let us send booklet 
LAKELAND BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Lakeland, - Florida 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED §:\2"coam Fiswer 


MFG, CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Talk indistinetly? Use baby talk? We 
Stammer ? can correct your trouble. Write today. 
The Wilson Institute, 15 Arnold Place, Dayton, 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES of al! schools sold 


on repurchase basis. Money back guarantee. Bargain 
Courses bought). Lee Mountain. Pisgah, Als. 














RETURNS 
8% 
with 
100% 
SECURITY 

















lists free. 





SED correspondence school courses save over half. Bar- 

gain catalogue 1000 courses free. Used courses bought. 

Students’ Exchange. Dept. A, 47 W. 42nd St., New York 
Both ) 


ws one One Year $1.25 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








American Adults Play More 


Despite the fact that our foreign 
cousins claim that American grown-ups 
are chiefly interested in money grab- 
bing, we are great players and are learn- 
ing how to play more and more each 
year. This is shown in the new year- 
book of the Playgoer and Recreation of 
America. It states that over $18,800,000 
was spent for public play in 1925 by cit- 
ies of the United States and Canada. 
Public golf, which a few years ago was 
not important enough to be listed in the 
year-book, is now played in over 150 
cities, while tennis and the other sports 
are increasing proportionally. Although 
public recreation was originally a chil- 
dren’s movement practically 50 per cent 
of the participants in municipal sports 
and other recreations now are adults. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 3 
Submitted by Adah Bradley, Jordan, N. Mex. 


































































































i 7 js 
10 i 3 
i 18 9 2 
22 23 - %& 25 7 
29 0 1 gg 
33 + iT 16 
7 ps ia 
51 53 
os 5 56 7 58 
59 joo 62 3 eo 
or o 7 8 
7 7 iS 
60 
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Horizontal: 1—Brave. 6—Inculcate. 
11—Conjunction. 12—A grain. 14—A 
system of rules devised for procuring 
some practical or scientific result. 16— 
Observe! 18—Self. 20—A large recep- 
tacle for holding coal, meal etc. 21— 
The fashion or mode. 22—Day of week 
(abbr.). 24—A kind of tree. 26—The 
mixture of gases that forms the appar- 
ent blue envelope of the earth. 27—The 
thigh of an animal. 28—Bedeck. 30—To 
cook by subjecting to the action of heat. 
32—Comfort. 33—Regret extremely. 35— 
A large deer of northern forests. 36—A 
youth. 37—A _ naval officer’s rank 
(abbr.). 39—Prefix meaning three. 41— 
Appropriate. 42—Next to. 43—Preposi- 
tion. 44—A rounded mass. 45—A flat, 
strip or appendage of something. 46— 
A musical note. 47—Unit of measure- 
ment in printing. 48—A lyric. 50—Open- 
work fabric. 52—Perform. 54—Some- 
thing that creates a false impression. 
55—A broad open-topped vessel. 57—A 
part of the mouth. 59—A short poem. 
61—The common medium of exchange 
in trade. 63—Give up. 65—Turn to the 
right! 66—From dawn to dark. 67— 
suffix denoting calling or profession. 69 
—Nothing. 70—Pronoun. 71—Decay. 
73—An interjection. 75—Pronoun. 76 
—Boy’s nickname. 77—Having a high 

















ee 


temperature. .~79—Gloomy. 81—A _ bur- 
rowing dog-like animal. 82—Sphalerite. 

Vertical: 2—Prefix meaning into. 3 
—The spawn of fishes. 4—A wild rev- 
elry. 5—Part of a state (abbr.). 6— 
Pronoun. 7—Honestly. 8—A rounded or 
angular vase having a foot. 9—A sanc- 
tified person (abbr.). 10—A kind of over- 
coat. 13—Conjunction. 15—Humorous 
dramatic representation. 17—A wood- 
en implement for propelling a boat. 19— 
Excess (poetic). 20—A tool for boring. 
21—Matter in the aeriform state. 23— 
sailor. 25—Grief. 26— Beg. 27—Held. 
29—Placed. 31—A beverage. 32—Con- 
sume. 34—Corrode. 36—Anything tend- 
ing to degrade character or reputation. 
38—Purpose. 40—Anger. 41—A device 
for agitating the air. 42—Evil. 47—A 
riddle. 48—A greasy liquid. 49—A small 
cake. 51—A neurotic spasm. 53—A dish 
of eggs and milk beaten together and 
fried. 54—A_ solution leached from 
ashes. 55—An article constructed for the 
amusement of children. 56—An _ in- 
sect. 58—A small inclosure. 60— 
Former title of Turkish governor of Al- 
giers. 61—A small floor covering. 62— 
Conjunction. 64—Lacking luster. 66— 
A large extinct pigeon of Mauritius with 
functionless wings. 68—A trick. 71— 
King (Spanish). 72—Not any. 74—A yel- 
lowish or reddish brown. 76—Preposi- 
tion. 77—Pronoun. 78—A common dis- 
ease (abbr.). 80—Actualize. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 2 
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Lincoln Highway Condition 


Spring and summer motorists will 
find the transcontinental Lincoln high- 
way in fairly good condition. 

The 375-mile stretch between New 
York and Pittsburgh, via Gettysburg, is 
excellent. For the best route to Can- 
ton, Ohio, (100 mi.) cross bridge at Pitts- 
burgh to south side of the Ohio river. 
The route from Canton to Van Wert 
(170 mi.) has some pieces of bad macad- 
am. In going.from Van Wert to South 
Bend, Ind., it is preferable to take the 
Lima road at the north limit of Ft. 
Wayne. 

The road from South Bend to Chicago 
Heights, Ill., (78 mi.) is good. From 
Chicago Heights to Clinton, Iowa, is 160 


bd 
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miles. Roads are good through Jolie, 
but Iowa dirt roads are bad. Through 
travel is advised to go from Geneva to 
Elgin, to Rockford, Ill., to Beloit, Wis. 
to Monroe, Wis., to Dubuque, Iowa, to 
Waterloo, Iowa, to Marshalltown, Iowa, 
This will give concrete or gravel the 
entire distance. 

Concrete and gravel roads go from 
Marshalltown to Denison, Iowa, (132 
mi.), with a fair graded dirt road from 
Denison to Council Bluffs, Iowa, (75 mi), 
A few short rough stretches are encoun. 
tered between Omaha, and Kearney, 
Nebr. (190 mi.). The route between 
Kearney and Cheyenne, Wyo., (316 mi.) 
is in fine shape. There are a few rough 
spots in the link between Cheyenne to 
Green River, Wyo., (284 mi.). The 175. 
mile stretch between Green River and 
Salt Lake City is good. 

Though 100 miles longer, the route 
via Provo, Beaver, Milford and Baker is 
suggested to reach Ely, Nev. In dry 
weather, however the shorter route 
(246 mi.) is easy. Good roads from Ely 
to Austin, Nev., (150 mi.), Austin to Fal- 
Ion, Nev., (116 mi.), Fallon to Placer. 
ville, Cal., (150 mi.), and Placerville to 
San Francisco (165 mi.). 


New Game of “Ring Wrestle” 


The Germans, since they are forbid- 
den by their treaty arrangements with 





the allied powers to engage in military 
training on a large scale, have taken to 
all sorts of athletic sports to an unpre- 
cedented extent. Many old games have 
been revived and some new ones invent- 
ed. Among the new ones is one called 
“Ring Wrestle.” This is a competition 
in which two well-matched persons 
take part. The object is to take the ring 
away from the other fellow. The game 
starts with the two players facing each 
other and holding the ring high between 
them. At a signal they start and each 
time either of them gets the ring away 
from the other it counts one point. Usu- 
ally five points makes a game. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 29. A boy is rowing across 4 
stream one and a quarter miles wide :t 
the rate of three miles an hour. The 
current is moving at a speed which 
would carry him downstream at the 
rate of two miles an hour. In what time 
can he reach the point directly.opposi'¢ 





that from which he started? Ans. ‘0 


No. 28—4.2 feet from larger end. 





Mary had a little lamb, 

You’ve heard it oft before— 

And then she passed her plate again 
And had a little more. 
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Stamp collectors or philatelists in all 
countries have had plenty of oppor- 
tunity for increasing their collections 
during the past year or so. New stamps 
have appeared in nearly all lands, many 
of which are elaborate in design. Italy 
has just issued a new pictorial series 
fo commemorate the passing of the 
seven centuries since St. Francis of As- 
sisi died in 1226. These stamps are 
large in size, and were designed by 
noted Italian artists. 


On the new 20-centesimo stamps, 
which are olive green in color, the 
yision Of Jerusalem with the three 
crosses is depicted. The violet colored 
4)-centesimo values bear the likeness 
of the chapel and monastery of St. 
Damian. The church and convent of 
the Franciscans at Assisi are pictured 
on the 60-centesimo denominations, 
which are carmine in color. One of the 
most striking scenes appears on the one 
lire, 25-centesimo variety. It represents 
the death of St. Francis, On the high- 
est value, five lire, is a portrait of the 
great preacher, 

Another recent issue highly interest- 
ing for philatelists is the Tacna-Arica 
plebiscite stamps. Shortly after the 
World war such “will of the people” 
stamps Were very common in Europe 
where there were so many territorial 
disputes. During 1920-1921 some 370 
plebiscite stamps were issued. But the 
plebiscite stamp soon disappeared so 
far as postal usage was concerned. The 
Tacna-Arica controversy between Peru 
and Chile, however, has revived it. 
Peru has issued four new plebiscite 
stamps. One of them is its 10-cen- 
lavo vermillion stamp surcharged “Pleb- 
iscito.” This stamp is used on mail 
leaving Arica. 

[he other three stamps are a distinc- 
tive series for use by the people in the 
two disputed provinces. The blue five- 
centavo denomination bears a harbor 
view with hilly land to the left, ships in 
the background and a train in the fore- 


ground, On the brown 10-centavo stamp 
is pictured a military pageant over 
Which airplanes are flying, while on the 


green 50-centavo variety appears the 
same view as that depicted on the five- 
\vo denomination except that a mil- 
itary statue is the central design in the 
foreground. In the background of sky 
appears the inscription “Pro Plebiscito 


cent 


Tacna y Arica” in small capital letters. 
they also bear the date “1925” although 
they were intended for use in 1926. 
Belgium has issued several flood 
Stamps. That country’s current 30-cen- 


line stamp, vermillion in color, has 
been reissued in emerald green. It is 
classed as a “semi-postal” adhesive as it 
Is -called charity label. It bears an 
tional surcharge of 30 centimes and 
the French and Flemish equivalents of 
the English word “floods.” The pur- 
bose of the stamp is to raise funds for 

of victims of the floods which 
al months ago swept over Belgium 
other European countries. These 
ps sell for 60 centimes but prepay 
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New Stamp Issues Elaborate 


postage only to the amount of their face 
value—30 centimes. The issue consisted 
of 1,000,000 copies. 

The other two “flood” stamps issued 
by Belgium are each one franc in 
value, but they sell for two francs each. 
The famous Van Dyke picture of St. 
Martin dividing his cloak with a beggar 
appears on both stamps. One of them, 
however, is solid in color while. the 
other has an etched background. 


There is quite an art to placing stamps 
in an album. Sticking them properly 
is really one of the most important 
things in stamp collecting. Many col- 
lectors are careless when mounting 
their collections. Stamps are made of 
paper and are easily torn. Torn stamps 
not only spoil one’s collection, but they 
have no value. Also, a stamp once 
mounted in a collection is very often 
removed when a new or larger album 
is required, or when some other ar- 
rangement is decided on. For this rea- 
son all stamps should be mounted so 
they can easily be taken out without 
being damaged. Stamps should not be 
“gummed” or stuck in an album. A col- 
lection that is gummed down is said to 
lose fully half its value. 


The best way to mount stamps, say 
Boys’ World, is to use specially prepar- 
ed stamp mounts, or what are called 
“hinges.” Hinges are small strips of 
tough paper coated on one side with a 
pure gum. Such hinges can be obtained 
from almost any stamp dealer for about 
15 cents per 1000. The gum is harmless 
and the hinges are easy to peel off when 
it is desired. In mounting a stamp with 
one of these strips, simply fold it to 
form a hinge with the gummed surface 
outside, so that one arm is about a 
fourth and the other arm about three- 
fourths of the length of the mount. The 
stamp is then laid face down, the short 
arm of the hinge moistened slightly and. 
fixed to the stamp. 


This arm of the hinge is usually plac- 
ed at the top of the stamp, but some- 
times collectors prefer to place it at the 
side, so that the hinge works in unison 
with the closing of the album. After fix- 
ing the hinge to the stamp its long arm 
is then stuck in the proper place in the 
album. In case of large or long stamps 
the position of the long and short arms 
of the hinge may be reversed. Fre- 
quently this stops stamps from curling 
in hot weather.” 

Stamps are mounted to preserve them 
as well as to keep them in place in the 
collection. The stamp hinge allows the 
stamp to be examined as readily at the 
back as at the front. All stamps have 
a tendency to curl up, and unless care- 
fully handled they may be greatly dam- 
aged while in that condition. To re- 
store them to the proper shape place a 
wet sponge or dish of water in the con- 
tainer with them. 





“Listenin’ to a radio,” said Uncle Eber, 
“is a lesson in life. You take fle bes’ you 
kin git an’ tain’ no use kickin’.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





WORK 


FOR 


“UNCLE 


7 ht Sp 
U. S. iotinans Jobs 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up 7 Fearn institute 


Steady Work NoLayoffs / Dept. 1-178, 
Paid Vacations Ps Rochester, N. Y. 
Common education Gentlemen: Kindly rush te 
me, at once, and entirel: with. 
sonal seican’ oF te tes, lst of 8. Govern 
ent big paid positions now 
Mail coupon ~’ apie Advise me also regarding the 
Sunk salaries, hours, work, vacation and send 
free sample examination coaching. 








TRaL & 


C. 3. Oument, 25, Arcade Bldg., St, Louis, Mo. 





Gena me complete new method to improve my 
ms. 


{ ] Enclosed find $2.00. 
Name 
Address 


{ ]SendC. 0. D. 
























f just Add Gold Water and sugar. 
You will have the best drink you 
ever tasted. Very delicious—refresh- fy 
ing—healthful, Prepared instantly— 
no trouble. Can be kept on ice a week. 
Fine for Home, Parties, Picnics, 
Dances, Guviass. o etc. They alllikeit. 
Send 10c for 10 zg package postpaid; 
or send 50c for ; inde ¢ (70 bie g siaesesh 
Cherry, Grape, S 


ti tpaid, with particulars how you 
San haske Big Money. Doit N W. 
CHAS. T. MORRISSERY CO., 





4415-19 Madison St., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Radio—5-tube Set $22:50 


Think of it. A well known five 
tube coast to coast Radio receiver 
only $22.50 delivered. Tremendous 
range, clear, powerful volume and 
simple tuning. Write for 
particulars, 
Seminole Co., Dept. F., 

427 East 16th St., New York. 
Agents & Dealers wanted. 





~ Ca 
Fish, -.. uskrats with our new folding 
fopot Fist TEEL oN a Write for Bargain Cata- 
of Fishing pies and our FREE TRAP Offer. $1 Box 


our famous h Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY Co. Dep. 38, mrenmconencsall 


GIVEN. / PHOTOS 
», Lf oy orn Overagae 


pip Sex dos see Sted 
at your hire Bow ow. 
9-E yy 4 end 








Our aa “Underground Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” V2'u2b': ‘ntormssce. 
CHICAGO, HA. 


Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Come Bidg., 
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ECONOMY CLUBS 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Winter’s Reading 


CLUB NO. 31W am sag wo} 17W 
Ame westiewoman 91-30) Yousy's” Mousewite $1.00 
s Gentiewoman Mag. 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. 


Farm & Fireside 2yrs, 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.20) The Pathfinder, Save $1.20 


CLUB NO. 4A 
People’s Pop. Mo Cae ts, Cony 


Tau wourewite 9100) peetineia “ivaearineS 1-30 


Am. Gentlewoman Mag 
Nat’! Stockman & Far. 6Mos. “ 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.00| 1@ Pathfinder, Save 700 


CLUB NO. 3B CLUB NO. 2A 

p Farm & Fireside 2yrs. 
a $1.50 Dairy Farmer 2 ny $1.35 
Better Homes & Gardens | 4 a) Home 
American Needlewoman Am. we P rower eas 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.00| The Pathfinder, Save $1. 


CLUB NO. 09 CLUB NO. a 
illus. Mechanics People’s Home Jr. 
Mother’s Home cited 1.60 Farm Journal $1.35 
Farm&Fireside,2 yrs. 
Nat’l Stockman & Farmer! Blade & Ledger 
People’s Pop. 0. Am, Neediewoman 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.40' The Pathfinder. Save $1.15 

Each subscription is for one year unless’ otherwise 
noted and must be sent to one address. Prices not 
good outside the 48 states ORDER BY NUMBER. 


' ,OSUSeeseeeeeI CE TH is ORDER BLANK sececeeeeeeee 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 




















Inclosed find $...... in payment of club No....... 
NOM... cccccceGoccccccce Co ecerccescceseeesseeeers 
Clty. ws vcccccccevcvesessecsces Coeerececevssseseseees 
State 
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How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, D-173, Bloom- 
ingto lil., is so thankful at having healed 
herself-that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
ious to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 


Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


GET WELL 


To Those Who Know The Wonderful Health Value of 
Highest Grade Pure Olive Oil 
If you want a quality seldom found in the stores—and 
willing to pay for an exceptional delicacy let us send you 
the Callahan Special Olive Oil. 
Quart $2.00. Free delivery on first order. 
Gallon $6.00. Free delivery on all orders, 
Also a Wonderful book on Health and Life 
5th Edition 72 Pages $1.00. 
6th Edition 200 Pages $2.00 
Free Booklet explains. Has testimonials, Recipes and 
Other health information. 
This Olive Oil not sold in stores. 
GEO. CALLAHAN & CO. 
222 Front St., Est. 1887 NEW YORK CITY 
Free leaflet on request. 


A“KNOCK-OUT” 


forAsthma & Bronchitis 


COMPLETE victory has been accomplished over 

Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh and Hay Fever by the 
Atlas New-Way treatment. It hits the spot in cases of 
wheezing, choking, coughing, and gasping for breath. Al- 
most like magic—so quickly do you recover. Useitonce. and 
prove that itis best. Free Dollar Trial sent to all sufferers, 
Write at once, giving age, and describe your sickness, 


ATLAS MEDIC CO, {are t's 


\ Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 
a patent patch for instantly —— leaks in a 
utensils. Sample package free. OLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
satisfy. Easy Mend sells to ev- 


$ 1 8 : L ery home. Patches like magic. 


No more darninz or sewing after using. Write for plens. 


THOS. BARNETT CO.,1833 Mondamin, Des Moines, lowa 


$1.44 PROFIT on $1.50 Sale 


Ten Sales Daily Easy. Monograming autos, trunks, bags, etc. 
No skill required, INFORMATION and SAMPLES FREE. 
WORLD MONOGRAM CO., 78, NEW N. 4. 




















Men, Women. Guaranteed to 
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(3 Around the Home 





Refinishing Floors 


Floor finishes which have been badly 
damaged by ordinary wear or the skip- 
ping feet of children during the winter 
may be removed in the spring by either 
hand or electricity, says Miss Edna 
Rhoades, of Ames, Iowa. If electric 
power is available, a sanding machine 
will do the work quickly and satisfac- 
torily. The sandpapering may be done 
by hand, placing the paper over a block 
of wood to keep the pressure even, or 
by using a steel scraper. The steel 
scraper will need to be sharpened often 
with a file. 

Both sandpapering by hand and_ the 
use of a scraper mean hard work. An 
easier method is to soften the old finish 
with ammonia, turpentine, alcohol or a 
commercial varnish remover which are 
applied with a cheap brush and allowed 
to stand until the surface is sticky and 
then scraped off with a putty knife. 
Wipe the surface with gasoline, turpen- 
tine or benzine, observing the usual 
precautions regarding fire. 

To remove stains use a solution of 
one teaspoon of oxalic acid in one pint 
of water. Repeat the application if nec- 
essary. If this bleaches the wood, ap- 
ply weak ammonia to restore the color, 
When the old finish: and stains have 
been removed, smooth the surface with 
sandpaper, steel wool or a steel scraper. 
Gloves should be worn if steel wool is 
used. Dust the surface before applying 
the finish. 

If the natural color of the wood is 
too light for the floor, which should 
appear darker in relation Jo the wall 
tone, stain may be applied with a brush 
or cloth. Filler will be needed only 
when the previous preparation has been 
harsh. Liquid filler is used on close 
grained woods and paste filler on open 
grained. The filler usually matches the 
stain and is inconspicuous. 


Flowers in Window Boxes 


The time has come when the house- 
wife should prepare her window boxes 
if she expects to grow flowers in them 
during the summer, says E. C. Voltz, 
of Iowa state college. Many housewives, 
he thinks, are in too big a hurry with 
their window boxes, and as a result the 
tender. plants which are ordinarily 
planted in these boxes, such as gerani- 
ums, are often_nipped by the frost. The 
latter part of May is plenty early in 
northern states to fix up the boxes and 
even then the flower plants still run 
a chance of being nipped by Jack Frost. 

A good window box should be about 
six inches deep, eight to 12 inches wide 
and as long as desired. If a very long 
space is to be filled, however, it is best 
that the boxes be constructed in six 
foot units. Cypress is the most durable 
wood for this kind of construction. It 
can be painted any color to harmonize 
with the surroundings, ordinarily green. 

Ample drainage should be assured by 
the boring of several half inch holes 
in the bottom. Pieces of broken crock- 
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ery and stone should be placed in the 
bottom as the first layer. A mixture of 
three parts of garden loam, one part 
leaf loam, one part sand and one par 
of well rotted manure makes a reg| 
good soil mixture for the box, one that 
will push the plants to the limit. 


In choosing the kind of plant for the 
box, the position of the box relative ty 
sunlight should be considered as iany 
plants do better in sunlight than jp 
shade and vice versa. Geraniums, helio. 
tropes, nasturtiums and petunias are 
all good flowering plants which like |ots 
of sunlight. The Coleus and Croton are 
good foliage plants needing plenty of 
sun. English, German or Kenilworth 
ivy are suitable varieties of trailing 
plants and also demand a sunny ex. 
posure. Boston ferns, cordyline, silk 
oak, small palms, rex and tuberous be. 
gonias are plants which do very well 
in shaded places. 





Strawberries are Healthful 

Strawberries, says the American Na- 
ture Association, are rich in both iron 
and lime, both of which are very essen- 
tial in the building of blood and bone. 
“When properly served,” according to 
that authority, “they are the most health- 
ful of all fruits. Never combine sugar 
and cream with strawberries; use either 
cream or sugar. Strawberries and 
cream, with bread and butter and coifee, 
make a wholesome dessert without any 
ill effects. Combining cream and sugar 
with any fruit is not good health prac- 
tice.” 





Gopher Dances 


“Gopher dances” in Montana are not, 
as one might suppose, frolics of the ro- 
dents. They are dances given for the 
purpose of raising money te kill ground 
squirrels. A very active campaign 
against the pest is now going on in the 














Front view of the open mouth of the gaii- 
topsail catfish. The eggs of this fish are '" 
cubated in the mouth of the male as show" 
in this picture, which was supplied by 1’: 
E. W, Gudger, bibliographer of the Ame" 
ican Museum of Natural History, New Yor 
who rediscovered the habit of oral gestation 
in this species. Only the male carries the 
eggs. Just how the eggs are transferred from 
the female to the male is somewhat a mystery: 
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vicinity of Arlee, Mont., under the direc- 
tion of the biological survey in connec- 
‘ion with the extension service of the 
sate agricultural college. Much vacant 
jand was infested with these rodents, 
and as there was no fund from which 
poisoned grain could be supplied to take 
care of these lands and protect adjacent 
rivately owned ground after it was 
cleaned up, the people hit upon this nov- 
| method of raising the necessary 
money. 


Clean Woolens Before Storing 

Spring and warm weather call for 
thinner and more comfortable clothing. 
Woolens must be discarded, the old red 
flannels must be laid where moths will 
not choose them for board and lodging. 
Perhaps you have had the experience of 
carefully storing woolens in cedar 
chests or Other supposedly moth proof 
receptacles and then at the end of the 
summer found your woolen clothes, 
dresses and blankets literally devoured 
by moths. Maybe you have’so learned 
the primary principle in storing wool- 
ens—have them thoroughly clean be- 
fore laying them away for the summer. 

Home economics experts at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., remind the housewife that 
it is folly to store dirty woolens and 
expect them to be moth proof. Dirt and 
grease spots that collect in the seams of 
clothing and elsewhere are a perfect 


food for moths. Eggs are often laid 
in the seams of clothing and when it is 
stored they soon hatch into moths. In 
storing unclean woolens you provided 


the moths with suitable pasture for the 
entire summer. Before storing such ma- 
terials see that all dirt and grease have 
been removed from the fabric, turn the 
pockets inside out and thoroughly brush 
out all the seams. Dry cleaning is the 
best Previous to storing woolen 
clothes hang them in the sunlight and 
the open air for a day. They should be 
removed from storage and subjected to 
similar treatment three or four times in 
the course of the summer. Cedar chests 
are Suitable receptacles; paper bags are 
also good. In case you have neither of 
these the woolens may be wrapped 
lightly in newspapers. Keep them 
stored as nearly air-tight as possible. 


Pruning Plum Trees 

The New York state agricultural ex- 
periment station does not believe there 
is any particular advantage gained in 
pruning plum trees. To pay much at- 
tention, it says, to the pruning of plum 
trees is a waste of time and effort, be- 
cause little pruning gives just as good 
trees as does much pruning, if not bet- 
ter. Tests were conducted over a period 
of years on trees at the Geneva farm. 
rhe results show that there is practi- 
cally no difference in the behavior of 
leavily pruned plum trees and trees re- 
cciving very little pruning. Of course 
pruning is required in order to 
Shape the trees properly after planting. 
‘he advice given by the station is to 

ve broken or injured branches 
from the plum trees, and to thin out 
thick growths where necessary. In the 
tests 10 different varieties of plums were 


sed 


d. It was noted that the trees which 
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were pruned very little had larger and 
broader heads. The heads of these trees 
were also symmetrical. So far as could 
be observed the enlarged size of the 
head in no way retarded the maturity of 
or impeded gathering the crop. 


Steel for Dwelling Houses 


A Pittsburgh steel corporation an- 
nounces that it has developed a new 
steel product which can be used in 
dwelling houses just as heavy beams 
are now used in large office and other 
buildings. It is alight type of structural 
material. For roofs and floors the new 
material is regarded as especially de- 
sirable. Engineers who tested the steel 
say that its development constitutes an 
epoch in building materials. This steel, 
although it is light, has more strength 
for its weight than any steel hitherto 
produced in the history of the steel in- 
dustry. The light steel is produced by a 
rolling process which is the result of 
several years of intensive testing and 
experimenting. 


Handling the Rug Problem 


Spring housecleaning is uppermost 
in the minds of most housewives at this 
time of the year. One of the problems 
confronting them is handling the rugs. 
There comes a time in the life of all 
rugs when they look like “sin” after a 
hard winter’s wear and the housewife is 
often tempted to discard them when a 
thorough cleaning would work wonders 
and make them serviceable for another 
year. If the rug is not good enough to 
grace the floor of an entire room it can 
be cut up into smaller ones and placed 
in the nooks and corners of the home. 

The manner in which the rugs should 
be cleaned depends on the fiber. Woven 
rag rugs can be tub washed with suc- 
cess, but the braided rug, because of 
its weight, presents a greater problem. 
Most dry cleaning establishments are 
equipped to handle almost any type of 
rugs, whether velvet, Axminster or rag. 
The housewife will usually be better 
satisfied if she takes her rugs to the 
cleaner because he has the facilities for 
doing a better job than she could do 
herself. 


When the Flies Come 


The best way to solve the fly prob- 
lem, says F. W. Atkeson, Idaho dairy- 
ing expert, is to destroy natural breed- 
ing places. All who have studied the 
problem agree that this is the only 
practical way to attack it. If the dairy 
farmer will be careful to clean up thor- 
oughly all manure piles, scrape his 
barn lots, burn old straw piles, and re- 
move all other possible breeding places 
such as moldy silage, the number of 
flies will be greatly reduced. Flies can- 
not breed in dry places and it is essen- 
tial that all debris be well scattered so 
that it will dry in summer. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
while thou art in the way with him; lest at 
any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the offi- 
cer, and thou be cast into prison.—St. Mat- 
thew 5:25, 
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All joints swollen from lime its. Knees 
ed qd 2 gent name a for 
now see, walk, ome work. 'ARRH, 
asthma papeores from the first meal. 
INES. Age 80. Cholic every week for years, but not 
instruction over four years . TUMORS. 
Age 40. Dissolved within a year. GOITRE, “Collar reduced 
inches normal size. UTERINE HEMORRHAGE. 
50. Bedridden three years. Now does housework. 
A Age 69. Skin cracked, scaling, normal in three 
RRHOEA. See Reprint from “‘Dental Di- 
/ Seelaioen CONSTIPATION. 
ive ess. ' 

y eliminations y. Waterless meals, 
Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept.,6/4,131 West 72nd St., New York. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say: 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million cases of. 
eczema and devotfng 24 years of my life to its 
treatment. I don’t care what you have used or 
are using now, nor how many doctors have told 
ou that you could not be cured; all I ask is just 
a chance to prove my claims. Just write me 
TODAY and 1! will send you a FREE TRIAL of 
my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that 
will surely convince you and thousands of oth- 
ersasithasme. Justwritemeandtryit. Address: 
Dr. J. E. CANNADAY, Eczema _ Specialist, 














412 Park Square, Sedalia, Mo. 
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L.S.BRACH MFG.CO. 
NEWARK, N.J. 
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‘Can you spare a few hours a week to 
eatn $50 to $150 a month? We pay 
liberal commissions on orders you 
take from friends for our beautiful 
marble and granite monuments, 
Working outfit absolutely FREE. 
Write for information TODAY! 


aith Marble & Granite Co. 
270 Confederate Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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@WE MATCH PANTS! 


(ore Double the life of your 


“fh J 
ZZ To Any Su coat and vest with pair 





of perfectly matched pants. Thousands of 
patterns. Every pants hand tailored to 
your measure: no “‘ready mades.”’ 

SEND SAMPLE OF VEST. Our match 
sent for your 0. K. before pants are made. Fit 
guaranteed. Send piece of cloth or vest today! 

SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS CO. 
115 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 18, Chicage 





7 years’ reputation, accredited flocks 
heavy laying strains of best type and 

. 13 varieties priced to please. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Informative cat- 


tree. SUPERIOR POULTRY CO. 
Box $-31 Windsor, 


2 
SUPERION 
CHICKS 





FINISHING trial offer. one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 


KODAK from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS, MINN. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sree ter oor siars trees 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15 


Earn $5 Day Co oe ee EE 
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Some Old Superstitions 


The word superstition, says Dr. Frank 
H. Vizetelly, was adopted from the 
French, who, in turn, took it from the 
Latin, in which language superstes 
means surviving, standing above or 
staying after. As used by the plain peo- 
ple, he says, the word designates un- 
reasonable scruples due to the dread of 
the supernatural, or any popular notion 
attributing unintelligible influence of 
some kind to trivial things, as belief in 
charms, omens and signs. 


Among some of the many supersti- 
tions still current are the dropping of a 
knife as an indication that a man visitor 
will call; of a fork, that a woman will do 
the same. The-dropping of a spoon is 
supposed to foretell the coming of news, 
while a fly buzzing around a person’s 
head is a sign that someone wants to see 
him or her. If a lady wants to find out 
whether or not she will be married she 
can find out when she is in the country 
this summer. An old superstition says 
she should go into a poultry yard at 
night and tap sharply on the chicken- 
house door. If a hen cackles first, she 
will never marry; but if a rooster crows 
first, she will marry before the end of 
the year. 

Rice is thrown on newly married cou- 
ples because it is supposed to ward off 
want. This and the old custom of throw- 
ing shoes at newlyweds are still prac- 
ticed. The throwing of shoes is sup- 
posed to be a symbol of the father’s re- 
nunciation of authority over his daugh- 
ter. If the bridegroom receives the 
shoes, even if accidental, it is an indi- 
cation that the authority is transferred 
to him. However, if following a mar- 
riage ceremony the bride takes the 
bridegroom’s hand first she will domi- 
nate the home, but if the groom takes 
the bride’s hand first he will be the di- 
rector of affairs. 

A very common belief is that the 
breaking of a mirror will bring seven 
years of bad luck. This belief is said 
to have come from the use of mirrors 
by magicians in former times. If the 
magician broke the mirror those who 
consulted him could get no replies to 
their questions. But the nature of the 
ill-luck sometimes depends upon who 
breaks it. If a maiden breaks a mirror 
superstition tells her that she will never 
marry. On the other hand, if a married 
woman breaks it, the “sign” is death. 


To admire or to praise a woman for 
her beauty is believed by most oriental 
races to be a sure sign of ill-luck to the 
woman herself. But to see a red-headed 
woman and a white horse at the same 
time is a sure sign of good-luck. To 
make a wish when you see a piebald 
horse or a red-headed woman and a 
white horse, is to make sure of the 
wish, says “Old Sup.” 

If we spill salt at the table it is 
claimed unlucky. To break the spell, 
however, you simply throw a couple of 
pinches of salt over the left shoulder. 
But in western nations it is considered 
improper to offer salt to a guest for it is 
said to “help him to sorrow.” 

In many countries there are supersti- 
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tions galore about cats. In this country 
it is a very common belief that if , 
black cat crosses one’s path at night j, He" 
means bad luck. If a stray cat comes MMe" 
to your new home you are urged tv 4). 
low it to stay for it is supposed to bring HJ °°"... 
good luck. To drive it away means bad MM", 
luck. But never take a cat from the MMB cc:—cir 
old home to the new one on moving day, Hy! °°" 
Send back for it later if you want good plat and 
luck in the new home. 


WOMEN’S CHAPEAUX COSTLY 

During 1925 women in the United with 
States spent $450,000,000 for headgear, i 
As reported at the annual session of the 4 
Millinery Association of America, this Er 
represented an increase of nearly 15 
per cent over 1924. While the work. mens 
ing girl allows only nine per cent of rocket f 
her clothing budget for hats experts —_— 
think she should increase it to 15 or 29 — 


per cent in order to be consistently in Orde 
dressed. It is also their opinion that The pr 
the society woman does not use enough <a. 
discretion in the choice of her hats, pa 
Frequently, they say, she puts on a % Bend t 
hat when the rest of her outfit is in the "Here 
$500 to $1000 class. The result is that —" 
her appearance is cheapened. poe 
Today age is no factor in determining — 
the hat chosen. Grandmothers choose =? 
the same types of hats as do their Be su! 
granddaughters. They also wear the _ 
flashing colors with the latest trim- Name 
mings. And as soon as one type or = 
style of hat becomes a sort of fad it 
goes out of fashion. The fashionable a 





dressers turn to something new to be = 
different. Then within a week’s time 
the hat makers copy the new twist and 
flood the market with that type of hat. 
The result is that there is always some- 
thing new on display. The present sea- 
son is seeing a run on large hats, but 
the little head-fitting styles are still 
popular. 

According to a speaker at the annual 
session of the association French wom- 
en are much more careful in choosing 
their hats than American women. [he 
former demand that they get hats that 
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Speaking of old cats, Nathaniel Winkle 
not only a 19-year-old veteran of Atlantic 
City’s back fences but he is one of the {e* 
tom cats that can boast of an honest-to-go0d- 
ness peg leg. Old Nat lost his leg in an acct 
dent but he can “dot and carry three” with i 
the best of them. He hopes to be able ‘0 : 
wallop rats with his wooden leg when /'5 | 
teeth become dull. 
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Descriptions of Spring Designs 
SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


py Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
tne! it measure. A 38 inch size made as illustrated re 
sire vards of bordered or figured material 40 inches 
wi « yard of plain for plait insert, plastron and 

ol ,e collar. 

459 9—L adies? Dress.e6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inch t measure. A 38 inch size made as illustrated 
will! e % yard of lace 40 inches wide, % yard of satin 
for ind 3% yards of metal cloth, or chitfon and 2 
yuds of ribbon for tie strings. 


5473— Girls? Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 
requires 3% yards ‘of 40 inch material with 
trimming, and facing on 
el i cutts, if made as illustrated, in the large view. 
s154-—Ladles’ Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
incl t measure. A 38 — size as illustrated in the 
: requires 354 yards of figured material and % 
n material 40 inches wide. If made with long 
alee yards of the figured is required. 
5175—Child’s Dress.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
requires 2 yards of 3 inch material if made 
sleeves. If made with wy sy es the dress re- 
yards to trim with bias binding as illustrated 
lire 5 yar 
979— One Piece Rompers.”—4 Sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. A 4 year size if made with sleeves requires 2 _ 
of 27 uch material, Without sleeves it requires % yard 
usd—Ladiog Morning Frock.—4 Sizes: Small, oon 
Mec 8-40, Large, 42-44, Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
A Med yards of mate- 
kets and 
made as 


j size 
}2 yea 


Zs f contrasting for sash 


s2a> 


bust Ire. fum size requires 3 
rial ies, and % yard of contrasting for 


ings also 3 yards of bias binding 





USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and corer ap BOOK 
The price of the Ayey «4 patterns is 15 cents each. 
Our large new guide to es for the current season is 
now ready. You will find me a splendid invest 
new, up-to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
ay this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, 


Herewith find...... cents for Sor white send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents 
Number........ Size.....s0 Number....... -Bise......65 
Number Wi i cianee Number........ Size........ 
Nomber........ SIR ces ence Number........ Size....... 


it you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on Lines below. 

















NaMe....ccoccecccsocee COCO Ree eee eeseeeeee eeeeesseeese 
BOGE... cccccaenbonecs occeeee wrcccce MMBeccccccece e 
RR of Mbectetecidkdsctccddacadanccdeeatsecsactiones 
become them, while the American wom- 


en rush in and ask for a hat at a set 
price. 





PROMINENT WOMEN LEADERS 


\t the request of the American Woman’s 
\ssociation, various chambers of commerce 
and other civie bodies voted for the most 
prominent women leaders in the respective 
states. Selections by states follow: 

Ala—Dr. Lola Taylor, Birmingham phy- 
sician, 

\riz—Mrs. Allie Dickerman, Tucson post- 
mistress, 

Ark —Mrs., 
thor. 

Cal_—Mrs. Annette Adams, San Francisco 
attorney. 

Colo—Mrs. Helen Bell, director Denver 
chamber of commerce. 

Conn—Mrs. Alice Merritt, first woman 
elected to state senate. 

Del—Mrs, Annie Cannon, curator astro- 
n il photographs, Harvard. 

D. C—Dr. Louise Stanley, chief, bureau 
{f home economics, 

Fla —Bonnie Busch, realtor, novelist, phi- 
lanthropist. 

Ga—Mrs. Jessie Dell, U. S. civil service 
commissioner, 

Ida.—Mrs. Minnie Miller, sheep rancher. 
!—Miss Mary Bartelme, judge juvenile 
court, Chicago. 
|—Mrs. Edward White, state reporter. 
\—Miss Blanche Wingate, editor. 

ns—Mrs. Lila Monroe, lawyer and edi- 


Thyra Samter Winslow, au- 


Ky.—Miss Elizabeth Daingerfield, horse 
eeder, 
.a.—Dr. Haidee Guthrie, dentist. 

—Mrs. Allen Stevens, member Port- 
| city council. 
Md.—Mrs. Mary Freeman, passenger rep- 
entative, 


eae ei ap 


Mass—Dean Ada Comstock, president 
Radcliffe college. 

Mich—Mrs. Lena 
broker, 

Minn.—Miss Elizabeth Quinlan, business 
woman, 

Miss——Mrs. H. L. Moorhead, business 
woman, 

Mo.—Mrs. Philips Moore, writer. 

Mont.—Mrs. Harriet Sedman, dean Wom- 
an’s State university. 

Nebr.—Miss Bell Ryan, assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 

Nev.—Miss Alice McAndrews, insurance 
broker, 

N. H.—Mrs. Hannah Utt, office manager. 

N. J—Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, industrial 
engineer. 

N. Mex.—Miss Isabe! Eckles, state super- 
intendent of schools. 

N. Y.—Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, edu- 
cator, 

N. C—Miss Elsie Reddick, executive sec- 
retary. 

N. Dak.—Mrs. Minnie Nielson, superin- 
tendent public instruction. 


Forrest, insurance 


Ohio—Mrs. Olive Wright, insurance 
broker. 
Okla—Mrs. Charles Gould, industrial 
geologist. 
Ore—Miss Adelia Prichard, business or- 
ganizer. 


Pa.—Miss Adelaide Neall, editor. 

R. I—Miss Ada Sawyer, attorney. 

S. C—Mrs. Dora Walker, conservation 
specialist. 

S. Dak—Miss Christine Olson, business 
woman. 

Tenn.—Mrs., Edith Suson, editor. 

Tex.—Miss Florence Sterling, oil official. 

Utah—Miss Annie Cannon, editor. 

Vt—Mrs. George Orvis, former mayor, 

Va.—Miss Agnes Randolph, director state 
tuberculosis department. 

Wash.—Miss Reah Whitehead, justice of 
the peace. 

W. Va—Mrs. Izetta Brown, actress and 
writer. 

Wis.—Miss Ethel Scully, business woman, 

Wyo.—Gov. Nellie Ross. 





PRESIDENTITIS 


This malady is only mildly contagious, 
but having been once contracted leads rap- 
idly from one stage to another till it be- 
comes incurable. It is, however, never fa- 
tal, save to the peace of mind. Its most 
serious effects are a chronic irritability 
and a generally morbid outlook on life. Yet 
it at the same time causes a species of op- 
timism that is unknown in any other dis- 
turbance of like character, an optimism 
which plays havoc with the judgment and 
destroys all sense of proportion. 

A statesman who has not been touched 
by the disease after serving three terms in 
the same high office, would either be satis- 
fied with the honors that had been heaped 
upon him and sincerely resolve to retire, 
or would with equal sincerity announce that 
he would be glad of an opportunity to 
serve another term. But a sufferer from 
this particular disorder could not be able to 
decide about his future course at all until 
he was absolutely sure that his decision 
would aid still further elevation. 

It is really an annoying affliction. Fortu- 
nately, of 96 senators and 48 governors in 
the United States, only one or two senators 
and, as far as we know, only one governor, 
are subject to it—New York Herald Tribune. 





MAN AS A BUYER 


A man selects a blue necktie for the same 
reason that he orders a chocolate soda. It 
is the first thing that comes into his mind. 
He usually walks away with the second hat 
the salesman shows him and he can easily 
be argued into a pair of shoes that don’t 
fit, and that he doesn’t really want.—Rush- 
ville Republican. 








Has Had No Asthma 
For Two Years Now 


Felt Like New Man in Two Weeks and 
Asthma Soon Disappeared. 


Entirely rid of asthma in six months, and free 
from it ever since, is the experience Stated by 
Frank Coleman, 210 Madison Ave., N. E., Roa- 
noke, Va. In a recent letter, Mr. Coleman says: 

“I wish every asthma sufferer could know 
what I know now about this disease. I had it in 
severe form until I started taking Nacor in 
August, 1921. Within two weeks, I felt like a 
new man. LL cough and pafns disappeared, 
dnd my appetite returned. Within 6 months, 
every Symptom of asthma had left me. Now 
(April 12, 1925) it is two years since I have 
taken any of the treatment, and I have had no 
sign of asthma, so I feel sure I am rid of the 
disease. Thank God for Nacor. I wish I could 
persuade every asthma victim to it. 

If you suffer from asthma, bronchitis or 
severe chronic cough, you should read the vital 
information about these diseases in a booklet 
which will be sent tree by Nacor Medicine Cco., 
544 State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. They 
will also send you the letters of people whose 
trouble disappeared years ago and never re- 
turned. No matter how serious your case 
seems, write for this free information. It has 
led thousands backs to health and strength. 


Callouses 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the wonderful 
medication in this thin, comfortable plaster, You 
walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nag- 
ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
acids and poisons. Medicated COMFI-TAPE 


Stops Pain instantly 
Absorbs ali hard without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, 
oye inches, lasts most families year or more, 
Send $1 and if not satisfied after trying get fullrefund 


COMPITAPE LABORATORY, Box P-1 Burlington, Vt. 


(Clear The Pores 


Of Impurities With 


Cuticura Soap 


Seap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere 


ECZEMA 


ECZEMA ':, is or... A mysterious new formula actu- 

the germ, stops itching and perma- 
nently heals y- 4 ye other skin troubles. No mussy 
salves or ointments. Easy and pleasant to use. No mat- 
ter what you have tried Write Us Today for convincing 
proof and guaranteed offer. No cost. No obligation. 
Derma-Tox Laboratories, 464 Holland Bidg., Sprinafieid, Mo. 


TOBACC Or Snuff Habit 


Cured od Or No Pay 


Gens gh to h caren eotine intake Code oe 
ttre and Women. Superba Co. N.T. 10 Baltimore, Md. 


want you to 

‘ now about my 

great discovery 

for clearing lungs, whether T. B., Colds, Daouinents or what not, 
Treatment $$.00. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Address: 


REV. F. G. WHITLOCK, CHESTER, S. Carolina 


+ Send poems, tree criticism, marketin 
Songwriters tinnke tiirx tot Ave. Bhiyn. NY 


For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year 
Woman’s Home Companion $2 15 
© 


The Pathfinder 
McCall’s 
The Pathfinder $1.60 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder $2.15 
Christian Herald 

$2.35 
Mother’s Home Life $1.20 
The Pathfinder 

Not Good Outside 48 States 

THE PATHFINDCR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Corner in Spring Verse 


Once there was a mighty nice editor 
who strove hard to please his subscrib- 
ers—both paid up and delinquent. One 
balmy spring day, whileaSybarite world 
idly speculated on love and such, this 
same editor was performing a mental 
Charleston trying to figure out how to 
make two columns of reading matter 
grow where but one grew before. An 
A. P. dispatch reporting 3729 simultane- 
ous discoveries of the “first” violet lay 
forgotten on his desk. Under the edi- 
torial window-sill the local first robin 
might be seen rushing grub to his little 
brood. 

We repeat—it was spring! 

At this critical period the editor fell 
prey to the periodic onslaught of poets, 
in fact and alleged. Now, a barrage of 
spring rime is about as welcome in an 
editorial office as a Ford would be in 
Venice. Editors know that in the rim- 














"Now for the Second Verse!” 








ing time of the year the spirits of versi- 
fiers rise like the sap in trees. But un- 
like the foliage which remains all sum- 
mer the hopes of budding poets take 
quicker leave. Editorial atmosphere is 
too chill to insure longevity to this type 
of MSS. Whereas the leaf in autumn 
turns red and falls to the ground, the 
poetic sheaf registers mortification in 
early spring and quickly sails into the 
wastebasket. 

But this particular editor was a kind- 
ly man. Single handed he met the at- 
tack and administered the coup de grace 
promptly to those missives that per- 
petrated such outrages as riming “rose” 
with “clothes” etc. But finally even the 
editor’s strong spirit quailed before one 
contributor who thus explained the deep 
feeling which prompted his verse. 

“Dear Mr. Editor—One day I had a 
slight attack of billiousness and was 
forced to lie down all day as it made 
me dizzy to sit up, and I used the time 
to try and put into words some thought 
which had been running in my mind. I 
thought——.” 

“Artemus!” the editor called sharply 
to the outer office. “Have we enough 
waste paper on hand to tide the editorial 
stove over the next coal strike?” 

“Aye, aye, suh!” replied the British 
correspondent. 

Then, of course, there was nothing 
else to do but to summon the view-with- 
alarm editor. The interview was termi- 
nated by that individual shouldering a 
blue pencil of prodigious size and in- 


vading the rose cold fields where em- 
bryo poets were browsing. The editor 
left his mark everywhere, but to no 
avail. He could not cope with the poe- 
try-making machines operated behind 
diapason of spring that spurred the 
charge of and for verse. In sheer ex- 
haustion the crusader lay down and 
rested. 

Came the dawn, as the scenarists say. 

But eureka! During the night the edi- 
tor had perfected a novel wave trap for 
the lines. They filled the air with a 
spring static that considerably reduced 
the numbers of peans in season, not to 
speak of rimes without reason. How- 
ever, those who read may judge. 

It netted one contributor who offered 
this bird of a rime (original style pre- 
served): 


When the birds rise in the morning, 
As if they were scorning. 

Then we hear the humble voices 
As they chatter with great regoices., 


The following catch is worthy of the 
weather bureau: 


It is cloudy today but tomorrow 
The sun will most surely shine 
If not in this great country 
Well it will in some other clime. 


Somebody answer this individual, 
please: 


Who am I? What am I? How did I come 
to Be? 
These are the problems that puzzle me. 


Hear those breezes in the treeses: 


Behold, how great is May 

How balmy are her breezes, 
Elates me doth the sun each day, 
In these sweet hours along her way 
While I to her my tribute pay, 
And cannot ever cease. 


Now, prepare, to shed a tear: 


Comes the day when you're forgotten 
And the guy you kissed proved rotten. 


Show him the way to go home, boys: 


If I could wander back again 

To the home I useto love 

And stroal along the fields so green 
And see the flying doves. 


But hist: 


It was past midnight dearie 

When I lie down tired and weary, 

Weary from my pondering longing 
For the by-gone days of your. 


We agreed a little with the contribu- 
tor who explained: “This little poem 
written by me I think has at least a little 
bit of sense.” 

“The spell came on me and I had to 
write it so don’t blame me,” wrote still 
another inspired poet. 

One versifier grew patriotic, viz.: 


Many men have come~- and went 
Since Washington was president. 


How do we know when it’s morning? 
This answer was submitted at our “usu- 
al rates” ($0.00 per inch): 


Then we know the day is just begining 
For we here the farmer spliting kindling. 
The smoke rises up to the sky, 
From the chimney high. 
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Now that the fire is going. 

We would know that ‘the wife is also 
It has just quit drizzling, 

And the bacon has just began sizzling 
It would be a pleasure. 

To see the couple eating with lesure. 


£Oing, 


However, humorous as_the foregoing 
may be, we still do not think they are 
in a class with the unique epistle {hat 
Mayor Walker of New York composed 
to his gift horse. It follows: 


I want to eat when you eat 
Sleep when you sleep. 
Snort when you snort, 
Then [ll be happy. 


If you go East or West, 

I won’t go North or South. 

But dear old Cedar King. 

Don’t take that bit in your mouth. 


I want to trot when you trot, 
Run when you run, 

Walker won’t walk, 

And I am happy. 





MOUTHFULS OF VOWELS 

To one of our native manner born, noth- 
ing is more amusing than a Frenchman’s 
effort to pronounce that jumble of vowels 
and a rough breathing which constitutes the 
name “Ohio.” A barbarous word, if one 
looks at it only as a word. 

No less difficult is the name “Iowa,” the 
pronunciation of which, even to Iowans, 
presents a confusion of possibilities. Some 
people pronounce the word with stress on 
the second syllable, some with stress on the 
first syllable. Sometimes the final vowel 
is pronounced like the final vowel of “Ida,” 
and sometimes it is pronounced to rime 
with day.” 

But the pronunciation “Ioway,” though 
it may still be heard, is now distinctly old- 
fashioned. This leaves as the two living 
pronunciations the one with the stress on 
the second vowel and the other with stress 
on the initial vowel. The first of these two 
pronunciations is apparently more current 
in England than in America, and in Ameri- 
ca it is more current in the eastern states 
than it is in Iowa itself. In this matter 
it does seem as though the principle of the 
self-determination of people had some jus- 
tification, and if the people of Iowa have 
decided that the name of their state should 
be’ pronounced “Iuhwuh,” the rest of the 
world can do nothing less than gracefully 
acquiesce. But the battle is not yet com- 
pletely won, even in Iowa. A wave of corn- 
song patriotism and American enthus!asm 
may indeed bring the old pronunciation 
“Toway” back again, in which case the Iowa 
legislature will probably have to follow the 
example of Arkansas and set a limit to 
these. vocal fluctuations by legislative de- 
cree and enactment—New York Herald 
Tribune. 





SPEAKING OF TROUBLES 

Two men occupied adjoining seats on the 
train. One, accompanied by a little girl 
and a little boy, wore a dejected air, and 
took no notice of the gambols of his chil- 
dren. The other resented their gayety. [n- 
deed, the little boy had just sat down 
heavily upon his hat, and the little girl 
had knocked a suit-case off the rack onto 
his head. Finally, the stranger could bear 
it no longer. “Sir,” he said, “if you cannot 
keep your children in order, I will complain 
to the conductor.” 

The father sighed. “Your misfortunes,” 
he said, “are as nothing to mine. My little 
girl has just swallowed the tickets, my |i!- 
tle boy has broken a window in the next 
car, I have left my money at home and ! 
note, from the name of the last station, 
that we are on the wrong train.” 
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Odd Accidents 


Rescue Effort Failed. Two men, aided 
by a woman, formed a human ladder in 
a vain attempt to rescue Leo Ainsworth 
of Cincinnati, radio pioneer, trapped by 
fire in his room on the 19th floor of the 
new hotel Morrison in “Chicago. He 
was hanging from the ledge to escape 
the flames, but the fire licked his fingers 
and forced him to release his hold after 
shouting, “Tell my wife—” He hit the 
sidewalk with such force that pedestri- 
ans thought there had been an explosion. 
Ainsworth founded station WMH. He 
set fire to his room by smoking in bed. 














Motorman Dies: Cars Crash. Albert 
Gray, motorman, died suddenly while 
operating a Boston elevated car. The 
passengers Were unaware that the car 
was pilotless until it crashed into the 
car ahead. Four persons were slightly 
injured by glass. 


Rides on Engine Pilot. Victor Loh- 
mann, 41 years old, of Lake Elmo, Minn., 
was driving a truck when it was hit by 
atrain. He was carried on the engine 
pilot for 12 miles but was not badly in- 
jured. 





Prank of a Pipe. A Chicago street car 
chanced to strike a piece of pipe lying 
on the track. It was thrown with such 
violence that it pierced the floor of the 
car, knocked down one man and pinned 
Mrs. Madeline Slaick, 24, to the wood- 
work of the car. Firemen cut the pipe 
to separate Mrs. Slaick from the car. At 
the hospital a 32-inch section of the one- 
inch pipe was removed from her body. 


Wedding Gifts Cause Death. While 
opening their wedding gifts Mr. and Mrs. 
Pablo Rodriguez of New York tangled 
some string in the burner of a gas stove. 
They retired without knowing gas was 
escaping. They were found dead in bed. 


Mule Shoots Horse. Ernest Sargent, 


Peoria, Il, farmer, rested his loaded 
rifle on the back porch. A pet mule 
which made a practice of pawing at the 


rear door for lumps of sugar accident- 
ally touched the gun. The fall dis- 
charged it and the bullet killed a valu- 
able stallion. 





Caught on Rebound. George Krabian 
of Fresno, Cal., was driving along a 
highway when his car threw a tire. The 
tire rolled in front of an oncoming 
Southern Pacific express which threw 
it back into Krabian’s machine. Unfor- 
tunately, it hit Krabian in the chest. 
He will recover. 


Weep Unashamed. Fourteen employ- 
ees of a New York jewelry store wept 
copiously after they had opened their 
place of business one morning. Police- 
men came and also wept. A tank of 
lear-gas used for burglar protection had 
leaked during the night. 


_ Wives Fall; Husbands Arrested. John 
Cogan of Washington, D. C., and John 
Sugett of Vienna, Va., started out from 
the latter’s home to go to Washington. 
heir wives sat in the back of the auto. 
\pproaching the capital they discovered 
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that their wives had disappeared. On 
retracing their route the women were 
found injured at Falls Church, Va. They 
had fallen off when the car rounded a 
corner. The husbands were arrested. 


Killed in Film Blast. While engaged 
in filming a picture at San Diego, Cal., 
Paul Humphrey, 28-year-old actor-pro- 
ducer, was killed by the premature ex- 
plosion of some powder on a raft that 
was used in the scene. 


Fatal Kick. In showing friends his 
prize mules, Emil Hecke, of Villisca, 
Iowa, gave one of the animals a friendly 
slap saying, “Here’s a real mule.” The 
mule kicked Hecke in the stomach. 
Hecke died almost instantly. 


Sub Hits Whale. While cruising under 
the surface off Key West, Fla., the navy 
submarine V-1 collided with a whale. 
The sub was not damaged but the 
whale’s back was believed to have been 
broken. 





FISH STOP POWER PLANT 


Near Gonzales, Tex., recent high water in 
the Guadalupe river put the local water 
power plant out of use for a while. When 
the water went down one of the power 
wheels refused to turn. Upon investigation, 
it was found that 19 catfish, weighing over 
500 pounds, were the cause. It is said to 
be the biggest catch ever taken from the 
Guadalupe river. The largest fish weighed 
46 pounds. When all the fish were finally 
removed the power wheel started turning. 


SPRING ARITHMETIC 


It was the busy hour of four 
When from the city hardware store 
Emerged a gentleman who bore 
hoe, 
1 spade, 
1 wheelbarrow. 





From there our hero promptly went 
Into a seed establishment, 
And for these things his money spent: 
1 peck of bulbs, 
1 job-lot shrubs, 
1 quart assorted seeds. 


He has a garden under way, 

And if he’s fairly lucky, say, 

He’ll have about the end of May— 
1 squash vine, 
1 egg plant, 
1 radish. 























































—The Salyers Studios 


Mrs. W. H. Beach ; 


Huntington, West Va.—‘I have tried 
for years to find something that would 
relieve me of indigestion and its dis- 
agreeable consequences but never found 
it until I learned of Dr. Pierce’s little 
Pleasant Pellets. Never since I have 
used them have I had that painful sen- 
sation of heart-burn and swelling that 
I previously had. There are several 
points of advantage which the ‘Pellets’ 
have over other cathartics; they tone 
and strengthen the digestive organs, 
cleanse and clear the liver and bowels 
without a particle of pain or after- 
distress, and gently bring the bowels 
into normal action. . Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets deserve even more praise 
than I have given them.”—Mrs. W. H. 
Beach, 1752 7th Ave. 

All dealers. 60 Pellets for 30 cents. 

Write Dr. Pierce, President Invalids’ 
Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., for free medi- 
cal advice. 





Twenty Dollars 2 


weekly mailing circulars in spare time for mail order com- 
panies. Others make that much. Why don’t you? I'll tell 
you how. Complete information one dime. ° 


W. S. HAMILTON, Lock Box 688-X, SHERMAN, TEXAS 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE, 2535"W.'S7tn. Denver, Cote. 
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events, all the sports, pictures, personalities. 


Woman’s Home Companion 
The Pathfinder . $2.15 The Pathfinder 


DA NIOM | WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—For the women of the 
: : household—Woman’s Home Companion is the most sat- 


is one of the most dependable, the most human, and most widely quoted weeklies. 


At Special Prices in Combination with the Pathfinder 


American Magazine $3.40 Ootterne Tow $2.65 


THREE LEADERS 









isfying magazine America has ever produced. It 

is even more than a magazine—rather an 

institution in over two million homes, where 

it serves woman’s every interest. Edited 
by a woman. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE—The mirror of’ 
America’s teeming life, bringing you fas- 
cinating true life stories of the nation’s 
leading men and women of achievements— 
the outstanding personalities of business, 
stage, literature, science. Unsurpassed for 
its timely special articles, fiction, humor 
and pictures. 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY—Brilliant fiction by 
the foremost writers, non-partisan reviews 
and reports of national and\international 
Newsy, lively, full of impetus. collier’s 





Woman’s Home Companion $3 90 Collier’s Weekly 
American Magazine . 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


By adding 15c to any club you can get Farm 
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The PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Pathfinder Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Civil War Story 


Submitted by J. T. Alexander, Abshers, N. C. 
I am 84 years old and can get around 


like a boy. Live on a farm; don’t do any 
work but just read, read and read. I 
served in the rebel army four years and 
was in Elmira, N. Y., prison nearly a 
year. I made my escape and went to 
New York city, then to Quebec. I could 
not get a boat to take me South as all 
the ports were blockaded. So I went 
back to Elmira and surrendered and the 
officers never punished me—they didn’t 
even send me to the guard house. Ina 
short time they began to exchange pris- 
oners and I gave a brother rebel $5 to let 
me take his name as he was assigned 
to go South. I got home two days before 
Lee surrendered. 


An Unexpected Treasure Chest 


For many years a woman in Minne- 
sota, who is now 75 years old, and blind, 
spent her life in comparative poverty. 
A few days ago her husband died and 
it seemed that her future was tragically 
hopeless. Now this old lady has turned 
the corner and the future is bright. A 
fortune of which she had no knowledge 
was found in a cedar chest in her home. 
It was revealed that the deceased hus- 
band had for a long time been hoarding 
a large part of his earnings. Currency, 
Liberty bonds, a mortgage and deed 
had a total value of some $20,000. If you 
have any old cedar chests about the 
house don’t fail to look in them. 


Famous Belled Buzzard Killed 


For many years through the South 
stories have been told of a weird buz- 
zard that went about the countryside 
tolling a bell. It seemed to cover such 
incredible distances, evading firearms 
and traps, that many people considered 
the existence of the bird a myth. On the 
other hand the superstitious feared this 
strange creature of the air and various 
legends were freely circulated, some at- 
tributing to .this bird supernatural 
powers. 

A popular belief among the Negroes 
in southern Georgia was that if a mur- 
derer left the body of his victim exposed 
buzzards would gather for hundreds of 
miles and hold an inquest. The mur- 
derer was tried by the bird tribunal and 
if found guilty the bailiff—the bell buz- 
zard—was ordered to track the mur- 
derer until the deed was avenged. Ir- 
vin Cobb, the writer, used this legend as 
the basis for his story, “The Belled Buz- 
zard.” 

A railroad agent of one of the South- 
ern branches recalls an incident of sev- 
eral years ago when his train nosing-its 
way through a mist was stopped by the 
tolling of a bell somewhere ahead. The 
engineer had thought he heard the bell 
of another engine and he climbed down 
from his cab to investigate. Just then 
there was a whirr of wings and a huge 
buzzard flew over the train, ringing the 
mysterious bell. Again in his cab the 
engineer proceeded cautiously through 


the mist. Suddenly something loomed 
ahead and he brought the train to a stop. 
A box car left behind by a freight train 
was on the track and the brakeman lay 
on the ground beside it dead. In this 
case the belled buzzard was credited 
with preventing an accident and pos- 
sible loss of life. 

The real existence of the belled buz- 
zard was proved not long ago when an 
Athens, Ga., hunter brought down a bird 
with his gun. He was shooting at some 
wild geese at the time. When he ex- 
amined the vulture he had killed he 
found a small brass bell fastened with 
a wire around its neck. On the bell 
was the date “1884” and the name “Joel 
Mine, Laneville.” It is believed that 
the buzzard flew over the hills and val- 
leys of the South for 42 years, terroriz- 
ing the superstitious inhabitants. 


Are All Gunmen Cowards? 


If we are ever out on a dark street at 
midnight with nary a soul within ear- 
shot and find ourselves confronted by 
an unreasonable and persistent stranger 
who is bent on relieving us of our few 
valuables, we will wish with all our 
might that Mrs. James Tierney of New 
York could come to our rescue. With 
her fast left hook and her powerful 
right swing she can tame the baddest of 
bad men within the blackening of an 
eye. 

When recently in court to identify 
the man who had held her up and 
robbed her of $200 Mrs. Tierney picked 
her man and in two raps of the court 
gavel had put her trademark on the 
prisoner’s eyes and nose. After the 
judge had told the prisoner the amount 
of the wages of his sin Mrs. Tierney 
closed the hearing with a final deafen- 
ing salute: “If he hadn’t a gun when I 
first met him I’d have beaten him up the 
same way. All gunmen are cowards.” 


FARTHEST NORTH COAL SUPPLY 


Spitzbergen, the famous polar air base 
now much in the limelight because of 
the many expeditions “vacationing” in 
the north pole regions, boasts the “far- 
thest north” coal supply in the world. 
In fact it is Sweden’s only coal mine of 
any importance. So far no coal depos- 
its have been found in Sweden itself, 
except a slight vein at Hoganas in the 
extreme southern part of the country 
which it hardly pays to work. Although 
the occurrence of coal at Spitzbergen 
has been known for a long time, no.at- 
tempt was made to use it for com- 
mercial purposes until 1905. 

An American company started extrac- 
tion of the coal in 1907. Since then 
English, Dutch, Russian, Norwegian and 
Swedish companies have started opera- 
tions there, and the American company 
has sold out and withdrawn. The mines 
there are close to the shore and near 
the surface. Consequently they are easy 
to work. The only difficulty is the 
shipping. The sea is frozen except for 
four months of the year. But the low 
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cost of extraction partly makes up for 
the high cost of shipping. 

These “farthest north” mines are sit. 
uated at the head of Braganza bay of 
Bell Sound on the west coast of the main 
island. The total reserves have been 
estimated by geologists to approximate 
at least 340,000,000 tons. Until route 
by fire in the summer of 1925 a force of 
some 200 men were constantly kept at 
work, winter and summer. The annual 
production amounted to about 100,009 
tons. To check the fire the mine was 
closed all last fall and winter with only 
six men on guard. Now preparations 
are being made for the resumption of 
work. 

Because of the gulf stream the climate 
at Spitzbergen is less severe than that 
of many points much farther south. The 
average winter temperature is about five 
deg. F. and the lowest about 15 below, 
In the summer the weather becomes 
fairly mild, but without ever being 
really warm. The highest temperature 
ever recorded there was 60 deg. F. The 
usual extreme for summer heat, how- 
ever, is about 55 deg. The bulk of the 
coal from the Spitzbergen mines is con- 
tracted for by the Swedish state rail- 
ways as steam coal. 





A DOCTOR AT THE CIRCUS 


The sideshow is commonly regarded as 
blood-curdling and mirth-provoking. It has 
become a byword to indicate lightness, 
hilarity and utter nonsense. 

With a medical friend, I visited the 
sideshow before entering the big circus 
tent. I enumerate some of the exhibits: 

1. A number of small cretins. 

2. A case of acromegaly—a man eight and 
one-half feet tall. 

3. Two albinos, mentally subnormal, who 
seemed unhappy, uncomfortable and con- 
stantly blinking, advertised as “men from 
Mars.” ; 

4. A sad case of rickets, advertised as a 
“man from Borneo.” 

5. A pathologic case of obesity, a young 
girl weighing more than 600 pounds. 

6. A man with pathological and abnormal 
growth of hair over his face and body, 
advertised as the “dog man.” 

7. Three healthy-looking young girls 
about 18, advertised as “triplets.” 

8. A case of progressive muscular atro- 
phy, well advanced, advertised as the “rail 
man.” 

There were others. The sideshow to a 
medical man is a collection of pathological 
and abnormal individuals which affords 
him a more or less interesting field of 
study.—Letter to Philadelphia Ledger. 





MEMORIAL DAY 
“We give this peaceful day to hope, 
O country of our love and prayer; 
The way is down no fatal slope 
But up to freer sun and air. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made 
To meet new tasks before thee set, 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As wise, as true, as brave as they; 
Why count the loss and not the gain? 
The best is what we have today. 


O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our servicé 
free; 
For thee our sons shall nobly live 
And at thy need shall die for thee.” 
—Normal Instructor. 
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ems from 1g 
Classified 

Wallowa County (Ore.) Enterprise—Blue 

gouse: 20,000 in county, half east of the 


jmnaha river; 1800 killed by hunters and 
7500 killed by other animals. 


Modern Love 


London (England) Post—(adv.)—Person- 
,, Having promised to love, honor and 
obey my husband under a false appreciation 
of his W rorth, I hereby revoke such promise, 


Mrs. — 




















Overdrawn Conclusions 
Woman’s World—(from an article on 
“Kitchen Conveniences”)— 





{New Way to Scrub the Kitchen Floor—It’s 
Just as Efficient and a Whole Lot Easier. 





Why Some Farmers Fail 


County Agent and Farm Bureau Magazine 
—(adv.\—For Sale: Pure bred milking 
shorthorn bull calves. A. W. Kohley, Na- 
perville, TI. 





Florida Candor 


Tampa (Fla.) Tribune—For Hire: Glass 
bottom motor boats for salesmen and sales- 
ladies to show attractive river front city 


lots. Charles D. Lovelace, 110 Franklin St. 





Same to You 
Japanese paper—(adv.)—This Cafe Savoy 
rmove from Yokohama earthquake Mis- 
fortune & Start Cafe & Room & House so 
we are hopping any body to come and get 
the satisfaction same as Yokohama Cafe 
Say # 
; oo 
Fifty-Fifty 
Winnebago (Minn.) Enterprise—Sam 
Hoskins accidentally shot himself while 
hunting. One of the wounds, is fatal, but 
his friends are glad to hear that the other 
one is not seriou.. 


Gummed Up 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star—The program 
sday night will be covered with ad- 
tape; spaghetti and assisting solo- 
ists. Similar programs will be broadcast 
from a chain of five mid-Western radio-sta- 





So Lady-Like 
buck (Minn.) Times—Mrs. Rev. John- 
y played the wedding march and Mrs. 
ielen Ramstad sang, “O, Promise Me.” The 
gr is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
I m and is ambitious and industrious. 





Just Ask For What You Don’t See 
imon (Iowa) Herald—(adv.)—Used 
Clothing, Bedding, and Newhouse and 
rraps at Special Prices. Mrs. O. C. 
New and Used Furniture. 





Advertising Heart-throbs 


Gloucester (Ohio) Press—(adv.)—With 
t wishes to all of my old customers and 
ially to those who have accounts as 

is 20 cents who have worn out their 

' collars turning their heads away while 
ng past my place. I will discontinue 
‘aS service business and to those who 
accounts here will say that if you will 

in and settle them I will shake hands 
you and make you a present that will 
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more than five times cover the amount of 
your bill, This will not include those with 
attachments pending. But if you do not 
wish to come in and pay and receive your 
present I assure you that there is no malice 
on my part as you are mostly old time 
friends that I have shoveled coal with in 
the mines for many years. Your one-time 
friend and would be again. A. W. Markins. 
Tires, Tubes and Accessories. Vulcanizing 
that Pays. 





Science at Play 
Lincoln (Mo.) Star—They are clean and 
odorless, according to John L. Von Blon, 
who has written of them in the Scientific 
American, and soon become playful. 


Public Cleanliness 
Morgantown (W. Va.)—New Dominion— 
(adv.)\—Wanted; .Washing to do on Fair- 
mont road. Fourth house from Triangle 
station. 





Real Chicken 


Maryfield (Ky.) paper—Andrew Jackson 
Lampkin, prominent young business man of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Miss Lillian Bessie Hamil- 
ton, of this city, secured a marriage license 
at the certified poultry breeder’s associa- 
tion convention. 





SHERMAN’S HORSE BURNED 


General Sherman’s horse, Lexington, 
which bore him on his famous march from 
Atlanta to the sea and through the rigor- 
ous campaign almost without a scratch 
was given by Sherman after: the war to 
Col. Thomas Reynolds, of Madison, Wis. A 
short time later the horse was given to the 
board of regents at the University of Wis- 
consin. The horse was kept on the univer- 
sity farm until its death on March 12, 1873. 
Then the skeleton was assembled and placed 
in a room in the old science building of the 
university. The skeleton was destroyed by 
fire when the building burned in 1884. 
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Bad Stom Stomach <s*s<¢ and healed; no treatment to sell; natu- 
pa sal not iy ag neat poekies SS. 





Send for Tourist’s Budget Guide. — 
_— & ly. Popular, indispensib 


arantee. a oe 
Postpaid 25. BOCK PUB. C beck gesmoiee,, Ostse ‘oder. 


I Made'2]% 
In Five Hours 


Shirts for Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capitalor 
experience needed. Many earn 
$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS. SGO Groadway. New York 
FOR EXCESSSSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


85 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FRE 


Just because you start the day worried and 
tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, an aching 
head, burning and bearing down pains in the 
back—worn out before the day begins—do not 
think you have to stay in that condition. 

Be strong, well, with no stiff joints, sore 
muscles, rheumatic pains, aching back or kid- 
ney trouble caused by body made acids, 


If you suffer from bladder weakness, with 
burning, scalding pains, or if you are in and 
out of bed half a dozen times a night, you will 
appreciate the: rest, comfort and strength this 
treatment should give. 


We will give one 85c. bottle (82 doses) 
of The Williams Treatment free if you 
will cut out this notice and send it with 
your home address. Please send 10 cents 
a nelD. bay heme eo. packing, etc., to The 
Dr. Dept. GA- 2503, P. O. 
Buildtag” East Hampton, "Conn. Send at once and 
and you will receive by parcel post a regular 
85c. bottle, without charge and without incur- 
pe any obligation. Only one bottle to the same 

ress or family. Nothing sent C. 0. D 
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LOT 


O-V-E-R-S-T-O-E: 2222? CAN YOU 


écT REE 


and “tant. 
encumbrances.” 


atin’ the above letters “‘ Loverstoe"’ to spell correctly the name of a great President of the 


United States? 


A business size lot 20 x 100 feet in an incalculably rich and rapidly developing 
SECTION OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 





adjacent to over 70, 000 acres of irrigated lands, two tr 
and possibilities of oil; will be awarded : ** Free 
name immediately. This offer expires July 1, 1926. 






and = of y -—— bt 
J.B. BUCHANAN & CO., 601 Taylor St.. Dept. 200, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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two coast to coast highways-highly mineralized 
**? 5 to everyone sending in the correct 











Experience unnecessary. 











The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute 
or summer school to be held during 1925. Much of the best 
territory still unassigned. Many can make good money working 
for the Pathfinder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Write at once giving full particulars 
and territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give 
exclusive county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for 
the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans published by the F. A. 
Owen Co., Dansville, New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute Agents 
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Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 
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Capper’s Weekly == § ee 
aa tian Herald 
= Le : i a People’s noe Journa | uma 92-50 90 
Collier's Weekly $9. 65 The Pathfinder 
The Pathrinder Pictorial Review $915 
Youth's Companion § ee _ 
McCall's 3.10 Collier's Weekly $9.65 65 
The Pathfinder Woman's Home Compa'n 
po era The Pathfinder 
acters 5] 15 Normal instructor $ 
People’s Home Journal ° 
ala ea 
McCail’ : kl 
Woman's Home Comp’an 42.85 sere ; ios eernal 2.90 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
reviaa — *2.60 | fect at, 3.90 
The Pat Pathfinder 
American Needlewoman $9. 35 
Woman’ s s Home ¢ Compa‘n ompa'n $9 1h 
te Paha The Pathfind 2. 15 





|d $1 to any club price and get Pathfinder 3 years 
All pb. 4b a are for one year. unless otherwise indicated. 


These prices not good outside the 48 states. 


Clip this advertisement, check the club you wish 
and mall with remittance; letter writing is unnecessary. 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington,D.C. 


Bladder Trouble 


Dr. W. H. Strong has prescribed a wonderful remedy 














which relieves, heals and stops weakness of the Bladder 
and Kidneys and the prostate gland. This remedy 
is called Novo and has been used. for over 30 
years by thousands all over the world. If you want 
prompt relief from your prostatic trouble and want to 
enjoy a comfortable, easy and unbroken rest all night, 


then test this remarkable remedy absolutely FREE. 


50c Treatment Free 


15,000 treatments will be sent free to readers of this 
paper just to introduce it. SEND NO MONEY, only 
your name and address, but please write today 


NOVO CO., Dept. 803 
15 Beekman St., New York, N. Y, 














= derive larg- 

per know 
= es certain 
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facts before applying for Patents. Our boo! 
= those facts; sent free. Write LACEY & shcay, 
661 FSL, Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


COUGHS fre cn 


Write for free booklet 

telling how it is done, 

NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO., 5Benson Bidg., Nashville, Tenn, 

VARICOSE VEINS, ®2,tF¢5 
9 ETC. 

are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 


the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc., 504 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Mail Order Outfit Free 


Similar plans clearing thousands yearly. Anyone anywhere can 
operate. The Manhattan Co., 337 S, Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Ii. 














AGENTS & FREE 2" 
Our CASE. 
Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 


La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


our new Househol d Cleaning 
Device washes and dries win- 
dows, sweeps, Cleans walls, 


scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES MAKE S50 pay 


We start you, furnish 
ing everything. Distributors, Dpt 170, 609 Division,Chicago 


A WHOPPER 


Special Club No. 12-W 


American Neediewoman Gentlewoman Magazine 
Good Stories ? Home Circle Magazine 
Household Magazine oy penny Mechanics 
Blade & Ledger The Farm Journal 




















The Pathfinder 


All for One Year $150 


Regular Price $3 


You can't beat this for Big Value. Order by 
Club Number. Not good outside 48 states 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











THE PATHFINDER 
Letters from Readers 


Buckeye and Chestnut 


“Buckeye is merely another name for 
the horse-chestnut, especially the species 
which is indigenous to America.” This 
statement struck my attention forcibly, 
inasmuch as I am a professional bota- 
nist and zoologist. There is one species 
of horse-chestnut in this country, but 
also two distinct species of buckeyes, as 
follows: Aesculus hippocastanum, horse- 
chestnut; Aesculus glabra, Ohio buckeye, 
and Aesculus octandra, sweet buckeye. 
These facts can be foundinany scientific 
book on trees. The horse-chestnut has 
gummy, sticky buds, and usually seven 
leaflets in summer. The two buckeyes 
have usually five leaflets, with smooth 
buds. The Ohio buckeye has glossy twigs, 
mucronate bud scales, and a prickly bur. 
The leaflets are narrower than those of 
the sweet buckeye, which has dull twigs, 
rounded bud scales, and a non-prickly 
bur. There are many other differences 
among the three.—Martin L. Grant, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 








Why Not? 

I note in your issue of April 10, page 
26, that “only female mosquitoes bite,” 
and I also note on. page 34 of the same 
issue “a fantastic imperial secret” in 
which it states that the magic water 
from the Brewster farm in New York 
produces males of all kinds .of animals, 
supposedly on account of the chemical 
components of the water. Query: Would 
it not be possible to ship a supply of this 
water to the mosquito infested districts, 
and thereby relieve the inhabitants, as 
the number of bitting mosquitoes would 


indicate a surplus of females?—L. L.\ 


Burkhead, Columbus, N. Mex. 


Another Mayflower Tradition 


In answer to your correspondent I 
send this account of the Mayflower. It 
was copied from a periodical several 
years ago; I do not now recall the name 
of it: “It has been fairly definitely es- 
tablished that the timbers of the Pil- 
grim ship, the Mayflower, were utilized 
to build a barn in Buckinghamshire, 
England, and that even now they may 
be seen in the structure on the old Jor- 
dan’s farmstead on Chalfont St. Giles, 
Jordans, about 30 miles from London. 
There is a tradition in the village that 
the timbers of the barn came from 
the Mayflower. Gov. Bradford’s ac- 
count of a cracked beam in the May- 
flower which threatened the safety of 
the voyagers, and which was strength- 
ened by the use of an iron rod, has sin- 
gular confirmation in one of the old tim- 
bers of the barn. The cracked timber 
and the iron rod are there. Some of the 
braces bear carved floral emblems, 
which, it is suggested, are some of the 
Mayflower. Three letters, H. A. R., on 
the timber of the barn, are the first let- 
ters of the word Harwich which was the 
Mayflower’s port of reference or regis- 
tration. The barn is the hull of a schoon- 
er built vessel which was about 190 
feet long and 150 tons, The Mayflower 
had a tonnage, it is believed, of 180 tons. 
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There is evidence that the Mayflower 
was broken up in 1624, and that the barp 
was built in 1625 or thereabouts. May 
26, 1624, the four owners of the May. 
flower were Robert Child, Thomas 
Moore, Johanna Jones (widow of the 
captain) and another. It was prob: ably 
Richard Gardener of the Mayflower jp 
1620 who was the fourth owner of the 
Mayflower. Gardener is the name of the 
owners of the old Jordan’s homestead 
from the 17th century for 150 years. 
The Gardeners are buried at Chesham 
and Amersham.”—H. I. Chandler, Stey. 
ens Point, Wis. 


Census Figures Misleading 

Allow me to make a few remarks jn 
respect to the article “Illiteracy is Stil] 
With Us.”. The census figures on this 
matter are somewhat misleading as no 
separate account is made for those who 
are not normally developed mentally, 
In the census of 1910 and 1920 there was 
a special column for those that were 
blind or deaf and dumb, but if a person 
was a helpless idiot, there was no ac- 
count made of it. If there had been it 
would bring down the percentage of 
illiterates considerably. The under- 
signed served as census enumerator 
both in 1910 and 1920 and of some odd 
thousand enumerated there was only 
one illiterate that was native born— 
Fred Johnson, Marine-on-St. Croix, Minn. 


Making Fiddle Strings 


Pardon me for referring to a little 
item that I read in the Pathfinder. Some- 
one asked if violin strings were ever 
made of “catgut” and your answer was 
in the negative. Listen, I had a brother; 
he lived in Illinois. His name was 
James, and he and I, with the help of 


some of our other brothers, for a long” 


time manufactured violin strings and 
sold them, and we made them out of cat 
intestines; also we made them from the 
intestines of other domestic animal!s— 
the hog, and the sheep—but the best 
and most satisfactory was from the cat. 
We found that the one peculiarity was 
that the strings made from the hog 
had the squeal like the swine; the string 
from the sheep made a bleating noise. 
We also had success using the polecal 
intestines.—Rev. J. L. McKay, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


The Turpentine State 


Your article about North Carolina b 
ing called the Tarheel state and the | ur- 
pentine state reminded me of the !es- 
endary North Carolinian back in the 
days of the war between the states who 
had three daughters. He called them 
Rosin, Tar and Turpentine.—F. © 
Smith, Raleigh, N. C. 





SELECT OWN COFFINS 


In parts of China and Japan the people 
pick out and purchase their own coilins 
before they die. Many of the towns an¢ 
cities have “coffin shops” on the princ 
pal streets. These shops are said to show 
an attractive line of samples from which 
selections are made. The people, it 's 
claimed, like to make early preparations 
for their deaths by purchasing their ow® 
coffins. 
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OUR BIG OFFER 


the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
Pathfinder senttotwo different addresses, each for one 

year ir subscription will be extended two years as you may 
e other magazines each for one year toone address 


176 Magazines for Only $2 
— Send Currency At Our Risk —— 
The Pathfinder 


FEA) 
People’s Popular Monthly(,.22,,) 
Farm & Fireside (2 om. 
American Needlewoman (,.22,) 
Good Stories (dees) 


Mother’s Home Life (sssaes 


hese prices not good outside the 48 states. 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 
» this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
r name, address and remittance and mail at once to 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 


How's YOUR 


STOMACH? 


s fine, thank you. It wasn’t always so. 

an easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, 

ligestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, 

eart Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervous- 

Constipation, Headache, etc., same as 

and in the same way. Don’t send one 

( for I am so sure this treatment will 

produce like results for you that I will send 
t ae prepaid, by mail. 

‘r it has proven itself the means of 
getting rid of your stomach troubles, you 
may send me one dollar. How is that for 

lence and fairness? 

rite now. Address 


THEODORE H. JACKSON 














Stratford Building, B-13, Syracuse, N. Y. 


2 Cent Stamp 
Seals Rupture 


ve have an amazing, free surprise for every 
He. red person.. We want to send you abso- 
u free a sample pad of Airtex, an amazingly 

‘ind of material that helps heal rupture. 
5 ant to send you the most interesting free 
x ou have ever read. No dope, no drugs, no 
da ous springs or leg straps. We want to 
stow you how to actually discard your old ox- 
sage 1ess, in five days, or pay nothing. We want 
. “how you free about amazing Magic Dot that 
oe ns less than a Saree yet seals rupture 
on v8 in the one ri lace. Instantly on or 
ol. Write at once wh 5 is free offer lasts and 
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Newspaper Views 


Detroit News—What this country really 
needs is a good 5-cent potato. 











San Francisco Chronicle—It may sound 
ungallant, but—er—do beautiful women 
ever run for office? 


Winton Vindicator—It’s a good thing that 
city streets are too congested for bandits 
to hope to employ field artillery. 


Washington News—The Stars and Stripes 
could afford to take second place on the 
dirigible Norge, for that flag had already 
been to the pole twice, ahead of all others, 
once with Peary on foot, then with Byrd by 
plane. 





Knoxville Journal—They say the Yale 
students disapprove of prohibition, but 
whether this is an argument for or against 
does not quite appear. 


Des Moines Register—A wet plank is li- 
able to warp most any party platform. 


Dallas News—The budget of France is 
said to be balanced. That means that one 
end is just as likely to drop as the other. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—The only thing 
that seems certain about any farm-relief 
measure is that it won’t suit the farmers. 


Kansas City Star—Elderly people driving 
along the country roads and coming sud- 
denly upon a “necking” party never quite 
seem to get over being shocked at the dis- 
covery that that sort of thing is still going 
on in the world. 


Ohio State Journal—A thoughtful hus- 
band should remember that his poor tired 
wife likes to be taken out to dinner once 
in a while and let someone else open the 
cans for a change. 


Washington Times—A domestic science 
expert informs the world that the way to 
take the wrinkles out of prunes is to rub 
them several nights with cold cream. 


Detroit News: Geometry—A mathemati- 
cal science affected by the high-school boy 
to reveal his father’s ignorance. 


Indianapolis News—A Paris dispatch 
says skirts are to be shorter—which also 
seems to be approaching the impossible. 


Army and Navy Journal—A_ typical 
American is one who is so prosperous that 
he has to borrow the money to pay his in- 
come tax. 





Milwaukee Journal—No more circus pa- 
rades! And then they try to make us be- 
lieve that this country is not slipping. 


Norfolk-Virginian Pilot—The real farm 
problem is how to transfer the surplus from 
the corncrib to the pocketbook. 


Los Angeles Times—A writer wants to 
know why it is that modern girls have 
such hard faces. They aren’t really hard, 
but when the finish dries on they look that 
way. 





Brooklyn Eagle—Professors are denounc- 
ing football, and we suppose the only thing 
to do with this terrible menace is to pass 
laws that will take the kick out of it. 





SANSCRIT SALUTATION TO THE DAWN 


For yesterday is but a dream 

And tomorrow is only a vision, 

But today well lived 

Makes every yesterday a dream of hap- 
piness 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 

—As quoted by Mrs. Anthony Wayne 
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lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply It to Any Rupture, Old or Recent 
Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 386 E. 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the need 
of a support or truss or appliance is then done 
away with. Don’t neglect to send for this free 
trial. Even if your rupture doesn’t bother you 
what is the use of wearing supports all your 
life?. Why suffer this nuisance? Why run 
the risk of gangrene and such dangers from & 
small and innocent little repeats, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating table? 
A host of men and women are daily running 
such risk just because their ruptures do not 
hurt nor prevent them from getting around. 
Write at once for this free trial, as it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful thing and has aided in the 
cure of ruptures that were as big as a man’s 
two fists. Try and write at once, using the cou- 
pon below. 





Free for Rupture 
W. S. Rice, Inc., 
386 E. Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


You may send me entirely free a Sample 
Treatment of your stimulating application 
for Rupture, 


Address.... 
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LOSE 30 LBS. 
¥ Chew and Grow Thin! | 


Remarkable discovery —chew 
““Reduso Gum” after every 
r meal. Delicious mint flavor. | 

Lose 5 pounds a week. 
Results assured. Contains no harm- 
ful ingredients. No thyroid or drugs. Month's 
supply sent postpaid (in plain wrapper) on 
receipt of $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


ALVANITE PRODUCTS 


co. < 
201 West 49 St. Dept.16, New Yorks 


NO DIETING 
EXERCISIN 


OR 








STONES and GALL BLADDER Irritations 
so y= ~ se a op hn RR 
} boo sim: ome 
free! for irritexions ae Gol and 
Gall Ducts as associated pany ay 


or E. E. E. PADDOCK, Desk 20, ‘oe City, Mo. 
(30 Yeare Experience in Chronic Diseases.) . 


SAFE AND QUICK RE- 

LIEF FOR HEADACHE 

or any kind of pale ane 
limbs; Headache Powder * - 
CHALL 





* sent postage paid in 10 ct. 
packages, 3 for 25 cts., or send the 


a postage, 2 — + a FREE SAMPLE, 
p now oie uals gutian ‘PASCHAL aid 
Write for our Guide Books & 
RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
¥ befaredisclosing inventions. 


Send “~~ or sketch and description of your in- 
m. _Y. or ion and Instructions 











learn all about the remarkable system. New 
q..-nce Institute, 1824 North Clay Street, 
te) ibenville, Ohio. 


Cook, president of the D. A. R. 


seassnable. Victer J. & Co., 850 Ninth, We 
/ 









































































| Trade In Your Old Glasses }}| 






On A New Pair 


Pees 











Beautiful 
Shell Rims 
Grace the Face 


Flexible Gold 
Filled Bows Will 
Not Hurt Tender Ears 


Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed 


I guarantee perfect satisfaction or will make no charge whatever. I have con- 
vinced over 200,000 men and women that my large “Clear Vision” glasses, with 
handsome shell rims, are fine and durable. I want to send you a pair at my own risk, 
without one penny in advance. These splendid glasses will enable you to read the 
smallest print, thread the finest needle, see far or near. All I ask is that you send 
your name, address and age. 


Send No Money— We Trust You 


I know that these finely ground glasses will give you such “Clear Vision’? and | 
splendid satisfaction that I insist on sending them on FREE TRIAL, so you can see 





what a remarkable bargain I offer. When they arrive, put them on and see with 
what ease and comfort they will enable you to read, work and sew, see clearly at a 
distance or close up, by daylight or lamplight. If after wearing them 10 days and 
nights you are delighted with them and think them equal to spectacles selling else- 
where at $15.00, send only $3.98, otherwise return them and there will be no charge. 




















eee eeeeeeeeesMAIL COUPON TODAYieuuucnueunny TRY THEM NOW - THEY ARE SENT FREE 
ae % 
mw G. S. SPECTACLE CO. 2 ; , ; 
~ Dept. P 367, 204 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. a They will come packed in a beautiful gold let- 
& VS 
a Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day FREE TRIAL. g tered spectacle case. Try them for 10 full day: 
B If I like them I will pay $3.98 or $2.98 and an old pair of spec- g at my risk and expense. Send 
~ tacles. If not, I will return them and there will be no charge. g the coupon now. Send no mon- 
& : 7 ° 
e a ey! I will accept any old pair 
- DD chs 5.2. 5 Ri Od 4 oan es Ae ee RS Os BUG. isc vac dun . you may have, as $1 part pay- AG ENTS 
Batis sins ment on these wonderful spec- | WANTED 
ge Vga ae oes, bs te - tacles. A Real Opportunity! 
a , 9 Earn $75 to$100 weekly, 
ee a ee ee er Pas, sree Th eae 4 G S SPECTACLE C0 easily. Everybody in- 
~ é a s 2 terested. Hatfield or- 
om x dered 550 spectacles in 
s |) Sey R. FLD. wc cece eeees State......... . Dept. P-367 cabantnaie Nocapita 
Shall we send you without obligation, full particulars of our 2 ° or experience n - 
~ 0 Big Money-Making Agency Plan? = 204 S. Peoria St., Chicago, iil. \ 
iTrrritittiiiitttitiiitititttt tt rtttitittt i 





